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TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 16, 1954 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
ComMiTrer ON Post Orrice AND Crvii SERVICE, 
Washington, D. 0; 

The committee met at 10 a. m., pursuant to notice in room 213, 
Old House Office Building, Hon. Edward H. Rees (chairman) 
presiding. 

The Cuarrman. The committee will be in order. 

The committee is meeting this morning to begin consideration of 

various bills to provide for the increase in compensation of postal 
employees and other Federal workers. These bills have been intro- 
duced in the House and referred to this committee. 

There are, I understand, 24 of these bills, comprising a number 
of different approaches to pay adjustments and benefits for those 
employed in the Federal Goverenment. Twelve of them apply only 
to postal employees, 5 to Federal employees outside the postal serv 
ice, and 7 apply to both postal and other Federal employees. These 
bills in general will provide pay increases with annual costs ranging 
from possibly $200 million to as much as $2 billion. 

These bills are being taken up at this time because of the widespread 
interest of members and of those who would be affected in the event 
such proposals are enacted into law. It would seem to me that where 
there is such widespread interest in pending legislation, hearings on 
such measures are justified and those cone erned should be given op- 
portunity to testify and express their views and the views of the group 
they represent. 

In view of Washington’s Birthday, a holiday, later this month 
and the regularly scheduled committee meetings, as well as other 
business requiring the attention of the members, it will probably 
be practical to hold hearings on 8 days of this week and 3 days of 
next week. 

Accordingly, he arings are scheduled for today, tomorrow, and Fri 
day of this week and Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday of next 
week. Thursday of this week will be taken for the purpose of con- 
sidering other measures pending before this committee and will be an 
executive session. Other dates in respect to these hearings will be 
announced later. 

The committee has agreed to take up postal salaries at the start. 
Then it is expected we will continue on to other salaries and related 
bills. The iaiemen of the Civil Service Commission has been re- 
quested to submit reports to us on the Classification Act pay legisla- 
tion. They will be available by the time we have cimideie’ considera- 
tion of the postal employees pay revision. 
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Postmaster General Arthur E. Summerfield will present his views 
and those of the administration on the proposed increases in postal 
alaries and will be our first witness. 

It is hoped that we can hear the Postmaster General through this 
morning with as few interruptions as possible, and that he will return 
tomorrow morning with his staff. Iam sure he will be glad to answer 
any questions we may have at that time. 

Following the conclusion of the Post Office Department presenta- 
tion we will hear from any members of this committee who wish to 
appear on this legislation. Thereafter representatives of postal em- 

ployees’ organizations who have submitted requests to be heard will 
he scheduled to testify. After these employees’ representatives we 
will hear from a number of Members of the House who have asked 
to appear on this legislation. 

When the reports of the Civil Service Commission have been re- 
‘eived we plan to follow approximately the same procedure for Classi- 
fics ation Act pay bills as for postal pay bills. We have with us this 
morning, as I have just suggested, Postmaster General Summerfield, 
and he has with him from the Post Office Department Deputy Post- 
master General Charles R. Hook, Mr. Lyons, Assistant Postmaster 
General, Mr. Butler, Mr. Cooper, Mr. Strom, Mr. Hahn, Assistant 
Postmaster General Allen, Assistant Postmaster General Abrams, Mr. 
Nelson and Mr. Stans. 

We are pleased to have with us our Postmaster General, a member 
of the President’s Cabinet, who is here this morning to express his 
views with respect to this general subject, as was just stated. Post- 
master General Summerfield is recognized. We hope that, as much 
aus we possibly can, we will not interrupt. I believe he has asked 
Deputy Postmaster General Hook to also assist in this presentation. 

The floor is yours, Mr. Postmaster General Summerfield. 


STATEMENT OF POSTMASTER GENERAL ARTHUR E. SUMMERFIELD, 
ACCOMPANIED BY DEPUTY POSTMASTER GENERAL CHARLES R. 
HOOK, JR.; ASSISTANT POSTMASTER GENERAL NORMAN R. 
ABRAMS; ASSISTANT POSTMASTER GENERAL EUGENE J. LYONS; 
ASSISTANT POSTMASTER GENERAL JOHN C. ALLEN; EXECUTIVE 
ASSISTANT TO THE DEPUTY POSTMASTER GENERAL JOSEPH D. 
COOPER; ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT TO THE DEPUTY POST- 
MASTER GENERAL ALFER B. STROM; JAMES T. NELSON, OF THE 
BUREAU OF POST OFFICE OPERATIONS; A. C. HAHN, EXECUTIVE 
DIRECTOR, BUREAU OF TRANSPORTATION, POST OFFICE DE- 
PARTMENT; JOHN J. BUTLER, OF GEORGE FRY & ASSOCIATES; 
AND MAURICE H. STANS, OF ALEXANDER GRANT & CO. 


Mr. Summerrie.tp. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and members of the 
committee. May I have permission to remain seated. 

The Cuatrman. You may make yourself as comfortable as you can. 
You may be seated or stand, either way you want. 

Before we begin the discussion I would like to recognize a former 
member of this committee, a very valuable member, Mr. Anfuso, who 
is with us this morning. We appreciate your being here, Mr. Anfuso. 
We have other Members of the House who are here as listeners, and 
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we will hear from them later on in respect to their views. You may 
proceed now, Mr. Summerfield. 

Mr. SuMMerrietp. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
I am very glad to be here today at your request to testify as the first 
witness on a subject which is very important to all of us—the fair and 
proper compensation of our half million fine postal employees through- 
out the country. 

The fact that you now have salary increase bills before you for 
consideration lends urgency to the problem and gives us an oppor- 
tunity, which we welcome, to make recommendations with respect 
to the salaries of the postal employees paid under Public Law 134. 

These are the employees in our field service. Our departmental 
employees, in Washington, D. C., numbering 1,800, are paid under the 
Classification Act of 1949 which is not administered by the Post Office 
Department, and hence are not covered in our recommendations. 

Karly last year, we made a prelimin: iry study of the salary situation 
in the postal establishment. This study gave an indication of the 
existence of serious inequities. Your subcommittee, headed by that 
most able Congresswoman, Mrs. Katharine St. George, called further 
attention to the existence of these inequities and formally requested 
that we make recommendations to you with respect to the revision of 
postal employees’ salaries and classifications. 

Therefore, my comments to you today will cover both the bills now 
before you and the request of Congressman St. George’s committee. 

We decided that the best way to get the necessary facts was to retain 
an independent firm, thoroughly skilled in this field, to make an ob- 
jective analysis of the present salary structure and to make recom- 
mendations for the correction of what we were sure was an unsound 
situation. 

This study was conducted by the management engineering firm of 
George Fry & Associates of Chicago. 

The survey covered a represe ntative cross-section of the post al es- 
tablishment, including 49 typical installations, ranging in size from 
the huge post office in Chicago to the fourth-class office in Sunset Hills, 
Va. Every type of installation and all branches of service were en- 
compassed by this investigation. 

Duri ing the course of the field study, written descriptions and speci- 
fications were prepared for hundreds of different jobs. 

Upon completion of the field survey, these job descriptions were 
carefully reviewed and scientifically ev: aluated. 

( ‘omplete details of this portion of the job survey are contained in 
the report of the Fry Associates which you have before you. 

- e asked the survey group to do three other things. 

To compare on a nationwide basis the present average postal 
‘oe with those paid for comparable work in private industry, 
with those paid in other Government agencies, and with those paid 
for certain municipal jobs. 

To compare average post: il salaries historically with the Con- 
sumers Price Index. 

3. Using all the information developed, including the job evalua- 
tion studies, to recommend pay adjustments and a plan to provide a 
salary administrs ation for the postal field service which would be fair, 
realistic, and in keeping with modern methods of personnel man- 
agement. 
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Before describing the plan and its recommendations, may I tell you, 
briefly, what we found. 

We learned that our 500,000 employees are doing approximately 
600 different kinds of work and are being paid under 92 different salary 
schedules. 

We also found that an individual is placed under one of these salary 
schedules solely on the basis of his job title. 

We were astonished to find that there is no job description to indi- 
cate what specific duties he performs to warrant the assignment of his 
job title. 

As a result, employees performing widely divergent duties are paid 
under the same job title and receive the same compensation, without 
regard to the differences in the difficulty of the work or the degree of 
skill required or the extent of responsibility involved. 

It is not surprising that over the years Congress, lacking detailed 
technical information, has had no alternative in dealing with this 
problem except to vote flat increases across the board. Asa result of a 
succession of such across-the-board increases, the postal establishment 
is not too far away from the absurd situation of paying most of its 
employees about the same salary regardless of the difference in re- 
sponsibility or skills involved. 

You have before you a number of bills proposing flat across-the- 
board increases, ranging from $400 to $1,100 a year, or from 19 cents 
to 53 cents an hour. 

We do not believe that flat across-the-board increases would help 
solve the serious problem we have just described. In fact, the adop- 
tion of another across-the-board increase would serve to make existing 
inequities more acute. There is a sound solution, as outlined in the 
Fry report. 

Here are some of the highlights of their recommendations: 

1. Adjustment of the salary structure throughout the field service 
to correct major inequities and to arrange pay levels based on job re- 
quirements. This would result in a salary increase for more than 
400,000 of the 500,000 postal field service employees. These increases 
would cost the Post Office Department approximately $80,000,000 
a year. 

2. Starting salary rates would in general be increased sharply. 

3. The time required for most employees to advance from the mimi- 
mum to the maximum salary rate for their job would be reduced, in 
most cases by 2 years. 

t. No individual’s salary would be decreased as the result of the 
application of this new plan. 

5. Fourth-class postmasters and rural carriers would be excluded 
from the initial installation. They could be added later under a 
special formula still to be developed, which would utilize the present 
salary determination methods. 

It is of vital importance to the successful operation of the postal 
establishment that a sound salary structure be adopted. The aspira- 
tions of postal employees are the same as those of employees every- 
where. An inequitable salary structure leads to frustration. It is not 
an incentive to improve performance. If the postal system is to be 
strengthened, if its service to the people is to be improved, the de- 
velopment of a proper pay adjustment plan is imperative. 
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The management of the Post Office Department believes that a 
superior postal service can be built only on the dedicated efforts of 
employees who feel in their hearts that they are being treated fairly, 
that they are being paid fairly, and that extra effort and initiative on 
their part will be rewarded. These convictions have guided us in 
evaluating this program. We believe it is fair for the individual 
em, that it relates the needs and aspirations of the individual 
employee fairly to the needs of the postal service, and that it recog- 
nizes the responsibility of the postal service to solve its internal prob- 
lems with full regard for the consequences upon the Government as 
a whole and upon the economy of the country. 

The Post Office Department recommends the adoption of the salary 
plan proposed in the Fry report, with the following modification : 

The alert ies recommended for the highest level positions unques- 
Ca are warranted on the basis of the facts produced by this 
study, but would conflict with the Government’s present salary struc- 
ture. It is recommended by the Department therefore, that the pro- 
posed maximum rates—those above $14,800—should not be authorized 
until proper and realistic salaries are established for the Congress, 
the judiciary, and other affected personnel in the executive branch. 

[In our presentation this morning your Post Office Department has 
attempted to provide the House Post Office Committee and the Con- 
gress with an actual and an intelligent appraisal of the salary and 
wage problems of the Post Office Department. We appreciate fully 
the fact that it is the prerogative of this committee and the Congress 
to make the final decision. We hope we will have been helpful to 
you in your all-important deliberations on this subject. 

Now, may I ask Mr. Hook, the Deputy Postmaster General, and 
some of my associates to give you a more detailed picture of what 
we found and what we recommend. 

The CHarrman. Mr. Hook is recognized. 

Mr. Hoox. Mr. Chairman, the chart presentation will take about 
40 minutes and each member of the committee has in front of him 
a booklet of this kind with a number on the bottom of the chart, 
in the right-hand corner of the chart. 

Those charts will be identical to the charts I present here, so 
that if you will make a note of any question that you have on any 
one of these charts we can very easily go back to it after the presen- 
tation is made. 

The chart discussion will take two parts: One, what the Fry As- 
sociates in their study found in the postal establishment with respect 
to salaries, and second, what we propose to do about it. 

We will go through that as you can see in a rather rapid fashion. 
I hope we will not go through too fast. If you will, we will start, 
Mr. Chairman, with chart No. 1 

Chart No. 1 shows the situation presently in the Post Office De- 
partment. The present plan pays the same for both easy and difficult 
work. Pay is geared to title rs ather than to responsibility. Routine 
jobs carry as high a rate as very skilled jobs. For example, the 
title “Cleri” pays up to $4,070 per year, but covers too wide a range 
of responsibilities. 
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THE PRESENT PLAN PAYS THE SAME FOR BOTH EASY AND DIFFICULT WORK 


PAY IS GEARED TO TITLE RATHER THAN TO RESPONSIBILITY. ROUTINE JOBS CARRY AS HIGH A RATE AS VERY SKILLED JOBS. 
FOR EXAMPLE, THE TITLE “CLERK” PAYS UP TO $4,070 PER YEAR BUT COVERS TOO WIDE A RANGE OF RESPONSIBILITIES. 
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This chart is based on the title “Clerk.” It was chosen for several 
reasons. Among them, there are 200,000 people in the postal field 
service who are paid under the title “Clerk.” 

This shows that there are very difficult jobs being paid under the 
title “Clerk” and some reason: ibly simple jobs under the title “Clerk.” 
For example, a file clerk or a typist doing routine work can progress 
in the salary grade from $3,270 to $4,070 per year under the auto- 
matic progression presently in the postal establishment. 

At the same time, a job that was evaluated as being a very difficult 
job, namely, a purchasing clerk, who would be called in industry, 
perhaps, a plant purchasing agent, a very responsible job, can also 
only progress to $4,070 per year. ‘This leads to what we have called 
incentive in reverse, because there is no more dollar incentive for the 
more skilled clerks such as a railway distribution clerk, or a purchas- 
ing clerk, or an accounting clerk, to progress up the ladder than there 
1s for the routine jobs at the beginning. As a result, due to preference 
in seniority, many people have stayed back on simpler jobs because 
there is no more pay. 

This example could be carried throughout the postal establishment. 
Therefore, we conclude that there is a big difference in jobs presently 
and no difference in pay. 

This is chart No. 2. This shows several things, among them, the 
result of flat across-the-board increases in the postal establishment, 
and the relation of a postmaster salary to the custodial laborer start- 
ing rate. A typical general title for custodial labor would be a 
janitor. 

In 1930, the highest paid postmaster in New York City, the largest 
post office in the world, received 11.1 times as much as the custodial 
laborer starting rate. Today, instead of 11.1 times he received 4.8 
times as much as the custodial laborer starting rate, this despite the 
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fact that the postmaster in New York supervises 37,000 employees and 
handles receipts of over $200 million, a very big management job, so 
over the period of time his rate has fallen from 11.1 times the cus- 
todial starting rate to 4.8 times today. 


RELATION OF POSTMASTER SALARY 
TO CUSTODIAL LABORER STARTING RATE 


IN 1930 THE HIGHEST PAID POSTMASTER (NEW YORK CITY) RECEIVED 
11.1 TIMES AS MUCH AS THE CUSTODIAL LABORER STARTING RATE. 


SUPERVISES 
BS : TODAY THE HIGHEST PAID POSTMASTER 


RECEIVES ONLY 4.8 TIMES AS MUCH AS 
mj |THE CUSTODIAL LABORER STARTING RATE. 
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In the third chart we get some comparisons with post-oflice pay 
versus industrial pay. This is a rough distribution of postal em- 
ployees by specific rates on representative jobs showing on the av = 
what we found as compared with those industria] jobs that we could 
make sound comparisons. You will notice that 4 percent of _ 
employee 5 are paid above industry. Those are largely jobs of ¢ 
routine character at the bottom of the post-office wage scales. 

Eighty-six percent of the employees’ average earnings were com- 
petitive or slightly below industry. This means where “the big bulk 
of postal employees are found they are generally competitive or 
slightly below industry. 

I want to make clear that in these comparisons I am talking about 
average earnings, because our statistics show that most employees in 
the big groups are close to the top of the range, so that we have com- 
pared average earnings in industry with average earnings in the Post 
Office Department, 86 percent roughly competitive on the average 
or slightly below industry. 

The starting rates as we will show you later are definitely below 
industry in this 86-percent group. 

For 9 percent of the employees we are definitely below industry— 
you are getting into your middle management group here—and for 
1 percent of the employees, your top supervision in your largest post 
offices in similar work, we found that the post-office pay is very 
severe ly below industry. 

This next chart—the fourth—shows the average weekly earnings 
of nonsupervisory postal field employees versus production workers. 
These are the employees in the field service who are below the rank 
of supervisor, all of them, compared with the earnings of production 
workers in manufacturing industry, the average weekly earnings of 
postal field employees below the rank of supervisor with the average 
earnings of production workers in manufacturing industries. 

The source of the earnings for production workers in manufactur- 
ing industry was the Bureau of Labor Statistics. This includes all 
full time and part time unskilled, semiskilled, and skilled workers 
in manufacturing industry up to and including lead foreman and 
including overtime, so we are comparing a comparable group of 
emp lovees. 

This would include in industry such jobs as machinists, toolmaker, 
and down to the common laborer, the whole gamut of jobs in industry 
as compared with a similar group of nonsupervisory employees in 
the post office. 

The black line shows the average weekly earnings of postal em- 
ployees. Along this side you can see it starts at $90 a week and goes 
to zero dollars a week. By relating this line to the other you will 
see that the average weekly earnings of nonsupervisory postal field 
employees is about $72.69 a week as c ompared with the average weekly 
earnings of all production workers in industry of about $71. 60 a week. 

The hourly comparison is $1.82 to $1.79. That shows that except 
for wartime overtime in industry when—as you know, there was a 
great deal of overtime in industry—the postal nonsupervisory weekly 
earnings are slightly ahead of average weekly earnings of nonproduc- 
tion workers in manufacturing industry. 

Mr. Ropes. Does that include fringe benefits ? 
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Mr. Hoox. No, it does not; just average weekly earning. 

Mr. Summerrieip. Nor does it include 26 days of leave given on 
our part. We thought that would only confuse the question. If you 
take one side you must take the other. 

Mr. Hook. 1 his is a similar chart—No. hb—which shows the aver- 
age weekly earnings, 1926 to 1953, of r gular clerks and letter carriers 
versus the same group of production workers. We picked these two 
groups because they are the largest group in the Field Service of the 
Post Office. 

You will note that a similar situation prevails, so that on the aver- 
age at this particular time the regular clerks and letter carriers are 
earning more money than the average production worker in American 
industry and, of course, are earning more in comparison because the 
lower custodial labore r — "othe I's have been excluded, SO that the 
average earnings in dollars per we ek is about $78.26 for the regular 
clerk and letter carrier or $1.96 per hour as compared to industry, all 
production workers, which is $71.60, or $1.79 per hour. The statis- 
tics are from our budget and from the Bureau of Labor statistics. 

We have several charts showing comparisons with specific municipal 
jobs. Again it is on an average weekly earning basis. Chart 6 shows 
the average earning of regular clerks and letter carriers versus city 
policemen in the towns of New York, Philadelphia, and Chicago. 
These three cities were picked because they are relatively high-paying 
areas, so that we thought that it would be an accurate and fair 
comparison. 

The chart shows that the regular clerks and letter carriers’ earnings 
for 1953 are on the average about the same amount as the city 
policemen. 

Chart 7 compares the average weekly earnings of regular clerks 
and letter carriers with city firemen in the same three large cities, 
namely, New York, Philadelphia, and Chicago. As the chart in- 
dicates, the regular clerks’ and letter carriers’ earnings for 1953 are 
slightly more than city firemen in those three large cities. 

Chart 8 compares average weekly earning of the nonsupervisory 
postal field employees—that is all of them—versus the instructional 
staff of all elementary and secondary schools, including principals; 
in other words, a comparison between teachers, principals, and all 
nonsupervisory postal employees. You will see on the chart that all 
the postal nonsupervisory employees are earning more than teachers 
and principals in elementary and secondary schools. 

( hart 9 makes a similar comparison hetween regular clerks and 
letter carriers with all teachers in secondary and elementary schools. 
Again, you W ill note that the gap is W idened, that the reguls ar clerks 
and letter carriers on the average earn more than the teachers in 
secondary and elementary schools. 

The statistics for the schools are based on the data of the National 
Edueation Association, and, of course, the figures for the Post Office 
are based on the Post Office budget. 

Mr. Gross. Is that on the basis of the school year? 

Mr. Hook. Full year average earnings. 

The next series of charts shows some comparisons with the cost of 
living, which is one of the averages that we asked the Fry Associates 
to take a look at. May I point to chart 10. 
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I might explain that we picked 1939 because that is the base upon 
which the Consumers’ Price Index is based and at the time before infla- 
tion started, when there was a flat line in the cost of living. At that 
point inflation started. Since 1939 and up to the present time the 
regular clerks and letter carriers earnings have increased faster than 
the cost of living. The increase in the cost of living during that time 
was approximately 93.6 percent according to the “Consumers” Price 
Index and the increase in the earnings of the regular clerks and car- 
riers was approximately 94 percent. 

You will notice, also, two more interesting things about this chart. 
The last increase, which came about here, which was in 1951, brought 
their earnings for the first time above the cost of living and it was 
large enough to keep them slightly above the cost of living at this 
point. 

You will notice a slight dip in the cost of living line, this broken 
line, which indicates the two small decreases in the cost of livi ing that 
have occurred showing that the cost of living has started to go down. 


POST OFFICE SUPERVISORS HAVE LOST GROUND 


SINCE 1939 SALARY INCREASES FOR LOWER PAID EMPLOYEES HAVE KEPT PACE WITH OR GAINED 
IN RELATION TO THE COST OF LIVING, WHILE SUPERVISORY SALARIES HAVE LAGGED BEHIND 
240 
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SALARY INCREASES SINCE 1939 


Here is another chart—No. 11—which shows another effect of the 
increase of cost of living on salaries of postal employees. Post office 
supervisors have lost ground. Since 1939 salary increases for lower 
paid employees have kept pace with or gained in relation to the cosé 
of living, while supervisory salaries have lagged behind, another effect 
of the across-the-board increases. 

For example, starting at this side, you will notice that the cost 
of living has increased approximately 93.6 pere ent since 1939. The 
clerks and carriers salaries have increased approximately 94 percent, 
slightly more. The mail handlers have increased 117 percent as com- 
pared to 93.6 percent. The custodial laborers have increased 127 
percent. The supervisors have increased 77 percent. 
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In other words, they have fallen behind the increase in the cost of 
living. This would also be true of highly skilled employees who are 
now not being properly paid. And the postmaster of the largest 
post office, the one in New York, had only a percentage increase of 
15 percent, indicated by this small block, as compared with an increase 
in the cost of liv ing of 93.6 percent. These charts so far, Mr. Chair- 
man and members of the committee, have briefly indicated several 
things we helieve. 

One, that roughly the salaries of postal employees are in general 
fairly well in line with industry although there are corrections that 
have to be made. It indicates that their percentage cost of living in 
gene! il has kept slightly above the Increase in the cost of livine. 
It indicates that there are serious inequities within the structure that 
must be corrected if we are to have a sound salary structure in the 
post oftice. 


Now we have a series of charts which indicate that we would ree- 


ommend doing about this problem. I am going to introduce to you 
Mr. Eugene Lyons, who is the new Assistant Postmaster General 
in charge of pe eee IT want to thank the committee. 

The first time I appeared before you was to ask you to support a 


bill to create the ie tion of Postmaster General in C harge of Per- 
sonnel, which you did. It was passed by the Congress, and we now 
have a fifth Assistant Postmaster General. Mr. Lyons before he 
came to the Post Office was vice president in charge of personnel of the 
Merck Chemical Co. and is one of the outstanding personnel authori- 
ties in the country. He will present a brief series of charts which will 
indicate what we believe should be done about the problem. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you, Mr. Hook. 

Mr. Lyons, Assistant Postmaster General in Charge of Personnel is 
recognized, Mr. Lyons. 

Mr. Lyons. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. First of all, I should like 
to say that this is the comple X part of the prob lem. It is easy to see 
what is wrong. It is difficult to find something that is fair and 
equitable to do about it. The Postmaster General mentioned to you 
that in this survey the Fry Associates found 600 different kinds of 
work being done in the field service of the Post Office Department. 

This chart—No. 12—attempts to illustrate a plan for providing for 
the rankiu g of these jobs on the basis of their difficulty and responsi- 
bility. That means that those 600 different job descriptions without 
regard to what the jobs are currently being paid were ranked in the 
order of their difficulty and skill requirements and the responsibility 
invol lved on eac h job. 

] may say that this is a common practice in indust ry, that it is ac- 
cepted, generally speaking, by employee representatives as a fair 
method of determining responsibilities and the difficulty involved in 
jobs 

You will note that at the bottom are the lower skilled jobs, the more 
routine type of jobs, such as messenger, elevator operators, laborers, 
and that as the skill and difficulty requirements go up the job’s place 
in this ranking goes up. It was found that there are about 19 different 
levels of responsibility in the postal field service. 

In other words, the jobs appear to naturally group themselves in 
these Peg This work grade at the top refers to job level. They 
have added a No. 20 here and the purpose of that was in the event the 
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decentralization plan of the Post Office Department is finally accom- 
plished, there might be a 20th level of responsibility over the level of 
the highest Postmaster. 

Again, these jobs were measured, as I said, on the basis of difficulty 
and responsibility and then placed at their proper job level. 

The second very major and difficult step was to provide a proposed 
new pay structure for Post Office Department field service which would 
fit various levels of jobs and which would be competitive, insofar as it 
could be made so, with industry, which would have starting rates 
which would enable the Post Office Department to recruit good em- 
ployees, and which would furnish some sort of incentive for a man to 
become a supervisor or a higher skilled clerk or a higher skilled em- 
ployee of any kind. 

In arriving at the new pay structure the Fry Associates compared 
the going rates, the average rates paid in the Post Office Department, 
with the rates paid in industry. They picked out job descriptions 
which were comparable with some of the jobs in industry, and using 
as a guide salaries paid by railroads, freight forwarders, parcel serv- 
ices, mail order companies, airlines, food chains, manufacturing com- 
panies, certain jobs in municipalities, and other jobs in government, 
arrived ata sal ry structure W hich represented a progression from the 
lower skilled jobs to the higher skilled jobs. 

Again, they have arrived at 20 levels here to correspond with the 20 
levels of job difficulty. Chart 13 is merely a graphical illustration of 
the orderly progression from one grade or job level to another job 
level and a rate range within each grade, so that a man that was em- 
ployed would not be employed at a single rate, but at an entrance rate 
and progress somewhat as he does now to a higher rate as he becomes 
more proficient in his job. 

What would this sort of a structure do to reduce confusions in pay ? 
You will recall that General Summerfield mentioned 92 different rates 
and pay ranges which we have now. Chart 14 illustrates how these 92 
different pay ranges which are shown in the area covered by the arrow 
would be converted into a single salary structure, 20 different levels 
of jobs or 20 different rate ranges for those levels of jobs. 

It was also stated that the Post Office Department was not asking 
authorization to go above $14,800, although the data developed by the 
Fry Associates would indicate very definitely that we should pay a 
higher rate for a few, a very few, of the very highly skilled positions 
having great responsibility in the field services so that in actuality, 
applying this, where the Congress could accept this kind of recom- 
mendation, the higher salary group would be compressed into that 
maximum of $14,800, rather than a higher one. I would also like to 
make very clear that this study does not affect any Presidential ap- 
pointee in the field service. It does not affect any employee of the 
postal service in Washington. 

Mr. Ruopes. May I ask a question? Do I understand correctly that 
there are 92 rnages now and under your plan there would be 20 rate 
ranges ¢ 
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HOW THE PROPOSED PAY PLAN REDUCES CONFUSION IN PAY 
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Mr. Lyons. That is correct, sir. 

May I point to chart 15. 

At the present time, employees in nonsupervisory positions progress 
automatically from an entrance rate to a maximum rate. That auto- 
macic progression occurs over different periods, depending on the rate 
schedule on which that ape 3 is assigned by his job title. 

At the present time to get from a minimum to a maximum within a 
grade, in the case of the carrier and the clerks, who represent the great 
bulk of our field employees, it requires 8 years. In other words, there 
are 9 rates, starting at $3,270 a year and progressing automatically 
with each year of service to the maximum rate of $4,070 

In the case of the mail handler, there are only 3, st: siting at $3,170 
and progressing automatically to $3,470 in a period of 3 years. The 
paper yie0r is on a sort of treadmill. He cannot progress at all. He 
has a single rate and as long as he is in that particular job he gets no 
increase. QOne additional point about this chart is this: We ‘do not 
include on it nor in any part of the pay presentation the so-called 
longevity increases. Those are given to employees after 13 years, 18 
years, and 25 years of service respectively. They would be added to 
our proposed structure just as they are now added to the present rate 
schedule. 

In other words, we are not proposing to interfere with those in any 
manner. Under this new plan, instead of this various number of years 
te progress to the top of the maximum rate schedule, there would be 
¢ rates, including the entrance rate, which would require 6 years to 
progress from the minimum to the maximum. It is the bs lief of the 
students of the jobs, the engineering appraisal of them, that in those 
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AUTOMATIC PAY INCREASES 
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jobs an employee can reach his maximum effectiveness within a 6-year 
period. 

In other words, they are not so difficult to learn that it requires a 
9-year period to perform them in the very best possible manner. 
Therefore, while we would add 3 years to the time that it woul | tak 
a mail handler to progress from the bottom to the top of his rate 
schedule, under the new rate schedule he would be ahead of these 
existing rates all the way up, so that while he would start higher, he 
would be higher at the end of 3 years and he would be substantially 
higher than he is now at the end of the 6 years. 

The supervisor for the first time would have a progression up to 
the midpoint of this range based on number of years in this job. 
Jeyond that we propose increases based only on merit, on perform- 
ance of the job in a superior manner, as compared to other supervisors. 

In chart 16 we have attempted to show how the new pay plan affects 
people in the postal service, picking out a few representative jobs 
which involve a large number of employees in the lower group, but 
have few in the upper group. As to the mail handler that I men- 
tioned before, his present rate range is $3,170 a year to $3,470 a year. 
His propos sed rate oe would be $3,210 a year to $3,870, reached, 
as I said, in 6 yea This means an increase in the starting rate of 
about $40, but an increase in the maximum rate of $400. 

The distribution clerk—I should say not the most highly complex 
distribution clerk position, but the normal distribution clerk posi- 
tion—has a present rate range of $3,270 to $4,070, the new rate range 
being $3,480 to $4,170, reached in 6 years instead of 9, increasing 
the starting rate by $210, and the maximum rate by $100. 

The city carrier, falling in the same rate range as a part of the 
clerks, has his present rate the same, $3,270, to $4,070, reached in 8 
years, and that is changed to $3,480 to $4,170 reached in 6 years, $210 
difference in the starting rate and $100 in the maximum rate. 


15976—54- 4 
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HOW THE NEW PAY PLAN AFFECTS PEOPLE IN THE POSTAL SERVICE 


JOB |_ PRESENT RATE —|_—s PROPOSED RATE 
MAIL HANDLER $3170 - $3470 $3210 - $3870 
a | 3270 - 4070 «=| «Ss 3480 - 170 

a ee 
o CTY CARRIER 3270 - 4070 3480 - 4170 
f DISTRIBUTION CLERK SENIOR 3470 - 4270 3780 - 4560 

(R.P.0., H.P.0., AND SPECIAL 
cs GONRAL FOREMAN OF MECHANICS | 5222 4990 - 6010 
DISTRICT SUPERINTENDENT (PTS) 6770 7430 - 8900 
| 







POSTMASTER (WICHITA P.O.) 


Now, we come to a more complex job, the distribution clerk in 
railway post offices, highway post offices, and special distribution 
clerks, who have highly complex work. The present rate for this 
particular job is $3,470 to $4,270, which is the top. The new rate 
range is $3,780 to $4,560. The minimum increase is $310, the maxi- 
mum by $290, 

Now, we get into supervisory positions. The general foreman of 
mechanics, a job found in Chicago, for instance, and other large post 
offices, shows a present rate, a single rate, of $5,222. the new rate 
range is $4,990 to $6,010. You will note there is actually a decrease, 
a slight decrease, in the starting rate on that particular job, but a 
substantial increase in the maximum rate. 

Here is another job of which there are relatively few men, I think 
15 in the entire postal service, district superintendent, postal trans- 
portation. The present rate is $6,770. The new rate range proposed 
is $7,430 to $8,900, an increase of $660 in the starting rate 1 and $2,130 
in the maximum rate. 

Taking a typical large city postmaster, first class post office, 
Wichita, Kans., presently paid on the basis of the receipts of the post 
office, a formula based on that, the figure is $9,770 with a proposed 
rate range of $10,170 to $12,210; again substantial increases in the 
starting rate and in the maximum rate. 

This chart, No. 17, attempts to illustrate in one of those grades 
how the new pay plan would affect postal people on installa- 
tions. First of all, employees who are below the minimum of the new 
job salary schedule would be immediately raised to that new minimum. 
This happens to be a typical grade where large numbers of employees 
are employed. 

The starting rate in it is $3,480 to $4,170. Employees, as I said, be- 
low the minimum would be raised immediately to the minimum. 
About 58 percent of the field service employees happen to fall in 
this job level. Employees who happen to be earning now between 
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HOW THE NEW PAY PLAN WOULD AFFECT POSTAL PEOPLE 
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the steps in this progression would be raised immediately to the next 
higher step and then would continue to progress at an accelerated rate 
as compared with the present to the maximum rate. 

Again I would like to call your attention to the fact that this rate 
structure does not include and would not affect longevity increases. 
Finally, if a man—and there are very few of them—was in one of 
these very routine positions that did not fall in as high a rate range 
as this, but was being paid over that rate range, he would not be 
reduced in salary so long as he occupied that job. 

A new person going into that more routine job would make the new 
rate, not his present one. People would not be reduced in salary in 
any manner by the application of this plan. 

You will recall a chart on the different levels of responsibility that 
we found in the job title “clerk.” Again, here we have picked this 
job title as an illustration because there are so many employees with 
that job title. Chart 18 attempts to show graphically how the new 
pay plan would affect some of those clerks. 
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HOW THE NEW PAY PLAN WOULD AFFECT CLERKS 
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At the present time salaries are all in one salary schedule, no matter 
how diflicult or how routine the job is, $3,270 to $4,070 a year reached 
by automatic progression in 5 years from the bottom to the top. 

A few of these people with the title of “clerk” have very simple 
and very routine responsibilities. That new job, their job, would fall 
in a lower level of responsibility for which the rate range would be 
53,210 to $3,870 a year. However, any clerk, I repeat again, who 
heppened to be making more than shown by this rate range would 
-_ be reduced in pay, and again I should like to emphasize that the 
percentage of employees in that group of jobs is a very small per- 
centage overall. 

About 70 percent of the clerks, it is found, would fall in the higher 
level of responsibility with a rate range of $3,480 a year to $4,170 a 
year, an increase in the minimum of $210, an increase in the maximum 
of $100, and progression from the bottom to the top in 6 years instead 
of 8. 

Something around 20 percent of these 200,000 clerks, roughly 40,000, 
are found to have positions which require much higher skill than this 
group, much greater responsibility involved, and those positions were 
found to be at a higher job level than this group, a job level at which 
the minimum rate would become $3,780 and the maximum rate $4,560. 

Finally, this last chart, No. 19, attempts to show what we believe 
to be the advantages of adopting a scientific pay plan in the postal 
field service. 
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First of all, it is founded on the principle of equal pay for equal 
work. In other words, pay is in proportion to the job difficulty. 
The rate range is in proportion to the responsibility and the skill 
required. More demanding or more difficult work carries a higher 
rate. Starting rates are increased quite sharply. This would give 
the postal field service a better recruiting device. Job duties and 
requirements are written out in a detailed description of each job so 
that tests for new employees could be arranged on the basis of the 
duties to be required of those new employees. 

Therefore, starting rates being more in line with today’s condi- 
tions, we would be able to get a better employee than we are now 
getting, particularly in the larger centers. 

The new plan attempts to offer career incentives. Pay differences 
between levels of work make more responsible jobs attractive to the 
most able people. There is room for progress in pay in a supervisory 
job as well as in other jobs. Here I should like to point out some- 
thing that I am sure you already know. The Post Office does not 
hire supervisors or management from the outside. Postal manage- 
ment comes from the inside. Former clerks and carriers are the men 
that are running the post offices now. They have been promoted to 
supery isory jobs. We have run into a very unfortunate thing. Many 
times employees in the rank and file group will refuse promotions 
to supervisory positions because there is not enough differential be- 
tween their earnings as a rank and file employee : and what they would 
receive as a supervisor, particularly since a supervisor receives no 
compensation for overtime, although he often has to work it. 

Again, this plan would give us what we believe would be much 
better management controls than we have now. Controlling and 
acting for overall payroll levels is clearer and more direct. Man- 
power needs can be determined and projected readily into overall 
payroll amounts. 

In other words, we can develop manning tables for a post office 
of a certain size because we know what work is to be done in that 
post office on the basis of the job descr iptions. 

Finally, we believe that these descriptions are useful in planning 
and studying organization in our training program, which we are 
just getting under way, and improving our oper: ations gene! rally. 
Thank you very much. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you, Mr. Lyons. 

Does the Post Office Department want to submit a further witness? 

Mr. Summerrietp. Mr. Chairman, we have tried to present to the 
committee the results of our analysis and our suggestion for change 
and improvement. In doing so we have tried to recognize the Amer- 
ican traditional way of building men and building organizations and 
resultant improvement in the services rendered by that organization. 

We have tried to recognize as intelligently as we know how and 
as fairly as we know how the ambitions of men, the genius of em- 
ployees, and their desire to accept more responsibility. All of those 
factors we have considered as carefully and as thoughtfully as we 
know how. That at the moment completes our formal presentation. 
We will be happy now to do whatever the chairman and his committee 
requests us to do. We hope our story has been complete. I am sure 
that you have found it interesting and we certainly hope that you 
will agree to our program. 
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The Cuarrman. We have found it most interesting. We appreci- 
ate the fine presentation that you have submitted to the committee and 
if you have no other members of your staff or group who want to 
testify at this time, then we will proceed to ask questions. Do you 
have any other member of your group here who wants to testify now ? 

Mr. Murray. Is anyone here representing the George Fry Associ- 
ates group ¢ 

Mr. Summerriecp. Yes; Mr. John Butler. 

Mr. Murray. I would like to hear from him for more detailed 
information as to the way these various groups are set up and how 
they are grouped, what employees would come within these different 
grades. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Butler. 

Mr. Murray. On page 50 of your report there is a tentative group- 
ing of jobs by grades. I wish you would explain that. 

Mr. Burter. Yes. I think it might be appropriate to refer to 
chapter V of the detailed report which you have before you starting 
on page 19, with particular reference to pages 20 and 21 of the printed 
report. In the field studies made by our analysts and by Federal 
people that were working with us on this project, we collected ap- 
proximately 1,200 different field descri, tions in draft form of the 
kinds of work observed by these men and reviewed with supervisors 
and people on the jobs in the 49 field installations. 

In many cases, of course, the descriptions observed by one person 
were duplicates or very close to the jobs found in another typical 
installation by another man, so that at the end of the field survey 
project these 1,200 job descriptions were determined to combine into 
approximately 600 basic different kinds of work. 

Each of these kinds of work was written up on a job form which 
described the general functions of that kind of work—for example, 
a distribution clerk, a city carrier, a foreman of mechanics—and after 
the general function was set forth we outlined in itemized form what 
that person did under that title of work. I emphasize that the titles 
of work we are talking about here are not necessarily the same as the 
present titles, although in many cases they are. 

Having collected the group of 600 different descriptions of jobs, we 
studied the levels of responsibility, numbers of people supervised, 
difficulty of working conditions, contacts with the public, with other 
service agencies, and with other departments and agencies within 
the Post Office to obtain a preliminary idea of how these jobs rea- 
sonably ranked in difficulty, skill, responsibility, and hardship. A 
cross section of this group of 600 jobs, about 20 percent or 125 jobs, 
in which large numbers of people are found and which cover a wide 
range of responsibility from the inside office messenger who carries the 
inside mail from desk to desk—not talking about postal service mail 
now—up to the postmaster in the Chicago Post Office, were selected 
as benchmarks, that is to say, about 125 of these different kinds of 
work seemed to indicate a ladder of difficulty and responsibility which 
was clear and definite. 

We studied those jobs in great detail and using common measuring 
sticks of responsibility and diffic ‘ulty we determined the general levels 
within which those jobs might reasonably fall. Having done that 
the other 400 to 500 jobs were ranked by a study of their duties, 
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responsibilities, and difficulty in comparison with the ladder of bench- 
marks that we had already established. 

As Mr. Lyons pointed out, having done that we came up with natural 
groupings of difliculty and responsibility. As a balance between a 
theoretical difference of a grade for every single job and the present 
situation of too few levels for many jobs, our study indicated ap- 
pre ximately 19 different | vels within which these jobs could fairly 
be grouped. 

On that basis we set up as preliminary grades, grades 1 up through 
19, that is, from the most routine to the most diflicult job we had en- 
countered in our field sample. 

Mr. Murray. In what erade would you place an elevator mechanic, 
for instance ¢ 

Mr. Burier. We could refer now tothe exhibit XIII, which indicates 
the general groupings based on this field study and subsequent evalua- 
tion of the jobs found in our field survey. We found in the course of 
the study several classifications of maintenance mechanic. 

You will notice that in grade 4 there is a title on this proposed basis 
of general maintenance man. You will notice in grade 5 engineer 
maintenance at the mail equipment shops. You will notice in grade 3 
that you have some custodial people in post offices and other installa- 
tions, so that where an individual employee in any installation that 
we have not covered in our study would be grouped would depend on 
his duties as against the descriptions we have developed. 

Mr. Murray. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Burier. You asked a specific question which I had not answered, 
that is, that the grade for that job of elevator mechanic would be 5, 
which carries a rate range as shown in exhibit LX of $3,780 to $4,560. 

The CHatrmMan. We have had some rather long statements from 
those who have testified. We want to give every member of this com- 
mittee an opportunity to interrogate. Beginning on my left with 
Mr. Hagen. 

Mr. Haagen. I have a couple of questions now and then I will let it 
pass. I would like to inquire of the Fry people. 

Generally speaking, Mr. Butler, in the lower grades would’a man, 
by your planned system, be given a lower grade than at present, or 
would he be given a higher grade, disregarding for the moment the 
salary involved. 

For instance, take grade 2 on page 50, mail handler. What is his 
erade under the present organization / 

Mail handler in grade 2 is the fourth line down. Your plan calls 
him a grade 2 mail handler. What is his grade now? 

Mr. Burier. He is now called a mail handler, which carries a pay 
rate of its own from $3,170 to $3,470 per vear. 

Mr. Hagen. That corresponds with what grade in other jobs? 

Mr. Burier. There is no grade structure at present, Congressman, 
which could be compared to that. The job of mail handler who really 
does mail handling would be found in the new grade 3, but because 
there is no classification plan at present to cover all these jobs some 
people are titled “Mail Handler” and doing a kind of work which 
comes out to be say, clerk-messenger. 

Mr. Hacen. Then go to grade 4 and pick out a clerk, an accounting 
clerk, grade 4 under your plan. What would be his grade at the 
present time / 
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Mr. Butter. There is no grade. His present rate which carries 
along with the title of “clerk” is $3,270 to $4,070, but there is no grade 
system at present corresponding to the numbered steps which we have 
set up in this proposal. 

Mr. Hacen. How long did it take your organization to do this job? 

Mr. Burrer. We have been on the assignment since the latter part 
of October. We have used approximately 350 calendar days of the 
time of our people, not counting weekends, evening work, and that 
kind of thing, plus several Federal analysts who were added to our 
team for the project. 

Mr. Hagen. Since I have not had a chance to read the whole study 
would you tell us how many cities or towns you worked and visited? 

Mr. Burter. Yes. That is detailed in an exhibit, which lists not 
only how many, but which ones they are. That is page 45, and there 
are approximately 49 different places that we studied. 

Mr. Hagen. And you had 8 men working on this project ? 

Mr. Butter. From a basic group of 4 up to a maximum of 12 people 
from the firm of George Fry & Associates only. 

Mr. Hagen. I notice that you indicate that you had a conference 
with the department before you went out on this job and they gave 
you some places to visit and some plan of operation. Did the Depart- 
ment give you any detailed plan of what they wanted, or just general 
objectives of what they had in mind? I was wondering what your 
purpose was originally. Was it set up for a definite purpose, or was 
it just a general exploration program ? 

Mr. Burier. It was a survey project with the general objectives that 
Mr. Summerfield outlined in his statement: They wanted us to take 
an outside impartial look at such questions as the present pay of postal 
people in relation to the pay of other postal people and in relation to 
industry and Government and to make recommendations to them af- 
fecting the amount of pay and the method of pay for postal field serv- 
ice people, but that was the extent of their directive and request to us. 

Mr. Gross. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Hagen. Yes. 

Mr. Gross. Were people assigned to you full or part time to assist 
in this survey ? 

Mr. Butier. People in the Post Office Department in Washington 
were assigned to us on a temporary basis to work during the survey. 
However, no people worked on the project who are in the field services 
or who are affected in any way by the survey itself. 

Mr. Gross. Thank you. 

Mr. Hacen. I understand you are quite a reliable firm. Can you 
tell us briefly how many years you have been in business and how many 
employees you have, just a little bit about yourself ? 

Mr. Butter. The firm in its present form was founded in 1942. 
However, the consulting experience of Mr. George Fry and of our 
president and several other key principals extends back over a quarter 
of a century continuously. Our firm has a staff group of about 60 
people. We have offices in Chicago, New York, and Washington, D. C. 
We have done work with private industry in this country, in other 
countries, and with Government agencies in the United States and 
abroad. 

Mr. Hacen. Thank you. 
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The Cuamman. The Post Office Department, as I understand it, 
now has presented its views. The Postmaster General has an engage- 
ment at noon where he is a guest of honor at a luncheon. If it is 
agreeable with the committee I would suggest that we have our ques- 
tions ready tomorrow and bring these gentlemen back so each and 
every one of them can be carefully questioned with respect to their 
views in regard to this problem we have before us. 

We appreciate very much your statements. We want you one and 
all to be here and stand ready to answer any and all questions. I 
assure you there will be a number of questions. 

(Thereupon, at 11:35 a. m., the hearing recessed on Tuesday, Febru- 
ary 16, 1954, until 10 a. m., Wednesday, February 17, 1954.) 
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WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 17, 1954 


Hovse oy RepresENTATIVES, 
ComMITTEE ON Post OFrFrice AND Crvit SERVICE, 
Washington, D.C. 

The committee met at 10 a. m., pursuant to recess, in room 213, 
Old House Office Building, Hon. Edward H. Rees, (chairman) 
presiding. 

The Cuarrman. The committee will be in order. 

We will continue our hearings in respect to the question of proposed 
increases in salaries and other benefits to those employed in the service 
of our Government, including those in the postal service. 

Yesterday we had testimony from the Postmaster General and 
other representatives in the Post Office Department. The Post Office 
officials have completed their general statements. We requested them 
to return this morning in order that members may ask questions in 
respect to this proposed legislation. ‘The Chair took it upon himself 
yesterday after the testimony was closed to make inquiry as to why 
the year 1939 was selected as the basis for comparing these percentage 
increases and was given to understand that the figures which were 
used came from the Commissioner of Labor Statistics, or, at any rate, 
from the Labor Department. 

So that the members of the committee may understand my request, 
members of that Department have been invited here this morning. 
Mr. Ewan Clague is here; he is Commissioner of Labor. Members of 
his staff present are Mr. Harry Douty, Chief of Wages and Industrial 
Relations; Miss David, who is in that division, as I understand it; 
and also Mrs. Ethel Hoover is here. Therefore, I would like to pro- 
pound to the Postmaster General this question: Why did you select 
the year 1939 as the basis for comparing percentage increases in the 
cost of living and percentage increases in the wages of postal workers ¢ 
One of your charts shows the average weekly earnings of production 
workers as compared to postal employ ees. 

Who are these production workers and how do you arrive at their 
average weekly earnings? Those are general questions that the Chair 
at least would like to have answered. The first one is why we 
selected the year 1939 as a basis for comparing these increases. If 
there is someone from the Post Office Department who will answer 
that question it will be appreciated. The Postmaster General. 
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STATEMENT OF POSTMASTER GENERAL ARTHUR E. SUMMERFIELD, 
ACCOMPANIED BY DEPUTY POSTMASTER GENERAL CHARLES R. 
HOOK, JR.; ASSISTANT POSTMASTER GENERAL NORMAN R. 
ABRAMS; ASSISTANT POSTMASTER GENERAL EUGENE J. LYONS; 
ASSISTANT POSTMASTER GENERAL JOHN C. ALLEN; EXECUTIVE 
ASSISTANT TO THE DEPUTY POSTMASTER GENERAL JOSEPH D. 
COOPER; ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT TO THE DEPUTY POST- 
MASTER GENERAL ALFER B. STROM; JAMES T. NELSON, OF THE 
BUREAU OF POST OFFICE OPERATIONS; A. C. HAHN, EXECUTIVE 
DIRECTOR, BUREAU OF TRANSPORTATION, POST OFFICE DE- 
PARTMENT; DAVID STEPHENS, CHIEF POST OFFICE INSPECTOR; 
JOHN J. BUTLER, OF GEORGE FRY & ASSOCIATES; EWAN CLAGUE, 
COMMISSIONER OF LABOR STATISTICS; HARRY DOUTY, CHIEF, 
WAGES AND INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS DIVISION; LILY M. DAVIS, 
WAGES AND INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS DIVISION; ETHEL 
HOOVER, PRICES AND COST OF LIVING DIVISION, DEPARTMENT 
OF LABOR 


Mr. Summerrietp. Mr. Chairman, inasmuch as the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics of the Government had always used as their official barometer 
1939 as a point from which to begin all calculations we asked Mr. 
Ewan Clague, in furtherance of your request of yesterday, to be pres- 
ent and Mr. Clague himself can best answer that question for you. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Clague. 

Mr. Cuacur. Mr. Chairman, the Bureau of Labor Statistics in pre- 
paring its consumer price index used to use the base 1935-39, the 
average of 5 years. 

The Cuarrman. Let me qualify you a little. How long have you 
been down in the Labor Department ? 

Mr. Cuacuer. In this job I am now in this is my seventh year. 

The Cuatrman. I just wondered if you had been down there for 
some time or were new. You have been there quite a while. 

Mr. Ciacur. Yes. As TI said, Mr. Chairman, the years 1935-39, an 
average of the 5 years, were used as a base of 100 for the consumer 
price index all during the war years and in the early postwar years. 
Che reason for that was that we had revised the index at that time, 
just before the war, and we chose the latest years that were available. 
That continued to be our base up to the beginning of 1953. 

Then we revised the index again and chose a postwar base, which 
was the 3 years 1947 to 1949. ‘That is why you see our index quoted 
now at about 115, because it is now on that later base. 

For the purposes of wage comparison you can use any base you 
like. We can switch from one base to the other. In other words, 
vou can decide that you will begin at a certain point, call that 100, 
and then measure the changes in the consumer price index from that 
point. The year 1939, which the Postmaster General has selected, 
is a good average for the whole 5-year period 1935-39. It does turn 
out that, for a prewar base, 1939 is about the same as the 5-year 
average, so that this is the latest prewar base that could be used. — 

I think, Mr. Chairman, that sums up the position so far as the index 
is concerned. 
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Mr. Butter. Mr. Chairman, may I make an additional statement ? 

The CuarrMan. Certainly. 

Mr. Burver. It may be enlightening to the group here to know 
that the base period of 1939 was selected in the presentations on the 
ground that Mr. Clague has outlined, but also after examination of 
changes in cost of living and salaries for other representative base 
periods. I should like to give a couple of figures which illustrate 
the relative changes in postal earnings as against the relative changes 
in the cost of living as measured by this index, starting with other 
vears farther back and more recently. 

Since the year 1913 as 100 the cost of living as measured by this 
index has increased to 271.9 percent. Since that same year before 
World War I the clerks and carriers regular employees salaries have 
increased to 346 percent. With 1926 as 100, a period of relatively 
stable economy, but after the 1925 pay adjustment, the cost of living 
as measured by this index has increased approximately to 151.2 
percent, while clerks and carriers salaries again, regular employees, 
have increased to 197.1 percent. 

The 1939 figures are a matter of record already. Since 1947, which 
has been adopted now as a base by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
the cost of living has increased approximately to 115 percent, while 
the salaries of regular clerks and carriers have increased, approxi- 
mately to 137.9 percent. With these factors in mind we believed that 
the selection of 1939 was both realistic economically and a fair 
presents ition as to whether people have kept pace or lost ground. 

The Cnatrman. May I interrupt just a moment to announce to the 
committee that we have some distinguished guests with us this morn- 
ing. They are from the Republic of Mexico. They are here to study 
the question of employment in Government and they are spending a 
week or 10 days, as I understand it. in Washington. They are sitting 
over to my right and I am going to ask them to stand. 

They are Mr. Camacho, Mr. Galeano, Mr. Rodri iguez, and Mr. Valle. 
I just want the members to know who they are and why they are here. 
Thank you. 

Now, we shall proceed. Mr. Murray. 

Mr. Murray. What has been the increase in the cost of living since 
July 1951? 

Mr. Ciacur. Approximately 4 percent. 

Mr. Murray. What, if any, increase has taken place since January 
1, 1953? 

Mr. Ciacur. About 1 percent. 

Mr. Murray. One percent in the increase in the cost of living. 

Mr. Criacur. Yes. 

Mr. Murray. What items are considered in your statistics in com- 
piling your cost of living data? 

Mr. Cracur. The items that are included are those that would be 
purchased by the average income family who are salary earners or 
wage earners. Take this latest survey which we conducted in the year 
1950. 

We made a survey of about 12,000 families. We find out what 
they buy as part of their living expenses. Then we work out a list 
which we then use to price each month for the index. There is repre- 
sented in the index the purchases of food, of clothing, of household 
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appliances, and various other items that the family spends, all weight- 
ed proportionately to the expenditures of salary and wage earners. 

Mr. Murray. Do you see a tendency for the cost of living to increase 
or decrease ¢ 

Mr. Ciacur. The cost of living as represented by this index has 
been very stable for about the past year and a half. As you saw, Mr. 
Murray, it has increased about 1 percent since last January, but it is 
relatively stable. 

Mr. Mcrray. Has there been some decline in certain articles and 
commodities during the past several months, as, for instance electrical 
appliances, certain women’s apparel, and in clothing generally ? 

Mr. Ciacur. Yes. 

Mr. Murray. And in old homes and automobiles; is that correct? 

Mr. Cracur. There has been, and that is why the index has come 
down since the high point, which was October. It is now about one- 
half percent lower than it was in October. That is due to those 
declines. 

Mr. Murray. Half percent lower since last October ? 

Mr. Ciacur. Yes. 

Mr. Murray. Of course, the cost of living varies somewhat, depend- 
ing upon the section of the country and depending upon the size of the 
city, whether it is metropolitan or whether it is a rural town; is that 
not true ? 

Mr. Criacur. Yes, that is correct. 

Mr. Murray. How do you get the general balance for all these sec- 
tions ¢ 

Mr. Ciacur. This general index, Mr. Congressman, is an average 
of all the sections. When we revised the index the last time several 
vears ago we included small towns, including those down to about 
2.500. Prior to that time we had only medium size and large cities, 
about a population of 100,000 or above; but in the last revision we 
included those smaller places as well. 

However, Mr. Congressman, they are all averaged in the general 
average representing the Nation as a whole. The actual cost of living 
between one place and another is not shown by this index, although 
it is true that costs are different in one city as compared to another. 
We used to have a statistic which made that comparison; that is, 
and that was how much it cost a four-person family to live in one 
town as compared to another. However, that has been lost to us 
during the last several years, so we have nothing recent on that. 
‘That measured the difference in the cost as between different size 
cities, as you indicated. 

Mr. Mvrray. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Rhodes? 

Mr. Ruopes. I have quite a number of questions to ask on the 
whole program. 

The Cuarrman. All right. 

Mr. Ruopes. First of all, I would like to ask about, the custodial 
employee. Char employees are paid on an hourly basis and apparently 
were omitted in the recommendations that were made. What is to 
be done with this group and if they are considered what is their 
proposed salary range ? 
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Mr. Murray. Mr. Chairman, would it not be better to confine the 
first. question to Mr. Clague, the witness. General Summerfield is 
not in the room at the present time. 

Mr. Ruopes. All right. 

The Cratrman. Does anybody have any question of Mr. Clague? 

Mr. Moss. I have some questions of the representative of the survey 
firm. I am not just certain, Mr. Chairman, as to the identity of all 
the gentlemen at the table. 

The Cnairman. I think we should get the question of labor statistics 
out of our way. 

Mr. Moss. I do have some questions. 

The Cuarrman. Proceed. 

Mr. Moss. In establishing averages for the postal employees you 
referred to regular employees of the Department. How many regu- 
lar employees are there in the Department? 

Mr. Burier. Is that a question addressed to me, Mr. Moss? 

Mr. Moss. Yes. You made the studies, did you not? 

Mr. Burier. As of December 31, 1953, taken from Post Office 
budget figures, there was a total of 360,328 regular employees in the 
postal field services as against a total of approximately 144,186 
substitutes. 

Mr. Moss. Would that reflect the Christmas season ? 

Mr. Burier. No. This is on an equivalent basis so it would not 
reflect the seasonal peak. 

Mr. Moss. And the number of those employees throughout the year 
would run well over 100,000 ? 

Mr. Butter. Yes. 

Mr. Moss. They are usually the lower paid employees, are they 
not ? 

Mr. Butter. To some extent. However, there is a large number 
of substitute and temporary employees in many of the clerk and 
carrier classifications. 

Mr. Moss. But they would be drawing a salary at the lower end 
of the schedule, at the beginning level ! 

Mr. Butter. At the beginning level, and because of the obstacles 
to regular appointments, considerable turnover would mean that many 
of those people would not stay in the service long enough to get 
up in the upper ranges and be regular employees. 

Mr. Moss. When you are taking the regular employees, you are 
getting into the group of employees with longer periods of service 
and they naturally are at the higher end of the sal: ry schedule; is 
that correct? 

Mr. Burier. As a general statement it tends to be true. Some are 
lower in the scales. Some are higher. Many are at the statutory 
maximum or in the longevity gr ades at present, yes. 

Mr. Moss. But the average would be higher than those temporary 
employees in the service. 

Mr. Burter. That is correct. 

Mr. Moss. And normally in the Post Office Department a great num- 
ber of temporaries are employees ? 

Mr. Butter. Normally, yes. 

Mr. Moss. That has been more true in recent years than before 
because of the limitations upon permanent appointments? 
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Mr. Burier. Yes. If you will examine one of the charts here you 
will see in chart No. 4, which is the average weekly earnings of 
nonsupervisory postal field employees. You will notice that in the 
period of 1952 to 1953 there is actually a slight decline in average 
earnings and this chart of nonsupervisory postal field employees, since 
it includes regulars and substitutes, illustrates the slight drop in aver- 
age pay which results from a high turnover, much of which is prob- 
ably in the substitute ranks. 

Mr. Moss. I thought yesterday it was repeatedly said in referring 
to these employees that you were using regular employees. 

Mr. Bururr. No, sir. In some of the charts, which are identified— 
for example, chart 5—we have used regular clerks and letter carriers, 
but chart 4, nonsupervisory postal field employees, includes both all 
regular employees and the apportioned number of substitute and tem- 
porary people who are on a full-time basis. 

Mr. Moss. For regular employees only then in comparing them with 
police and firemen’s salaries in those cities, that is weighted at the 
upper end in the postal salary schedule? It does not actually reflect 
the averages of the overall system of the field service of the non- 
supervisory personnel, does it? 

Mr. Burier. That is correct. 

Mr. Moss. It would tend to give a much higher average than would 
be the case if you used the temporary employees as well as the 
permanent employees ‘ 

Mr. Burier. Yes, but the distortion in terms of dollars per year is 
very small. The substitute people are also scattered through the rate 
ranges and we might take a moment to review the distribution of tem- 
porary employees at some of the different rates. 

For example, in the carrier classification where there are a number 
of substitute and temporary people, there are 11,194 employees at the 
$1.6114 per hour rate or $3,270. However, there are 6,517 at the next 
step, which is the equivalent of $3,370. There are 5,045 at the rate 
of $3,470. There are 2,618 at the rate of $3,570. There are 3,139 at 
the rate of $3,670, and 2,667 at the rate of $3,770, above the midpoint 
of the present statutory range. 

Mr. Moss. Did you use longevity pay in computing averages ¢ 

Mr. Burier. We did. 

Mr. Moss. In the comparison here between the police in New York, 
Philadelphia, and Chicago, did you consider fringe benefits in either 
case ¢ 

Mr. Burier. No, sir. The scope of our survey did not encompass 
consideration of fringe benefits or extra employee benefits in any sense. 

Mr. Dowpy. There is a distinction, is there, a difference, between 
substitute employees and temporary employees. Would you dis- 
tinguish those? 

Mr. Moss. I think the regular employees are those regularly certi- 
fied to the postal service and employed on a full-time basis; is that 
correct ? 

Mr. Butter. Yes. 

Mr. Downy. The substitute may be a civil-service employee but is 
not on a regularly assigned schedule ? 

Mr. Burier. Yes. 
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Mr. Downy. A temporary employee is in all probability not under 
the civil service ¢ 

Mr. Netson. He may or may not be appointed from a civil-service 
register. 

Mr. Butter. It is not a distinction based on the kind of work done. 

Mr. Dowpy. You said 144,000 substitutes and I was just wondering 
how many temporaries there are there. 

Mr. Moss. I think that was a figure lumping together substitutes 
and temporaries, Was it not’ 1 have figures here that I saw yesterday 
from different cities on police salaries. It would cert: ainly indicate 
that the entrance salary in at least these cities is considerably higher 
than the maximum of the letter carriers. The city of Los Angeles, 


Calif., has a starting salary of $4,260 a year. After 1 year the 


increase is to $4,500; after 2 years to $4,740. In the city of Chicago 
there is an entrance salary of $4,242, the second year of $4,404, and 
third of $4,725. In both of those cases the entrance salary is higher 
than the maximum for the letter carrier. 

Mr. Butter. Excluding longevity pay; yes. We would point out 
that comparisons on a salary for salary basis between any two jobs 
in any one individual community could be subject to challet nge, of 
course. We selected the cities of New York and Philadelphia because 
they seemed representative metropolitan communities in which there 
are a large number of postal employees. 

Mr. Moss. Do you have the starting salaries for the New York 
Police Department ¢ 

Mr. Burier. This data is taken from the municipal year book e) 
tr ies as of the end of 1953, with a starting salary of approximate ly 

3.600, I have a breakdown on that here. The range is $3,600 to 
$4,400. 

Mr. Moss. $3,600 to $4,400 ? 

Mr. Burier. Yes. That is in one community. 

Mr. Moss. In New York? 

Mr. Burier. In New York City, data taken from the municipal 
yearbook; yes. 

Mr. Moss. And that information is all available in the municipal 
yearbook for 1953 ¢ 

Mr. Burier. Yes. 

Mr. Moss. On the industrial averages, industrial salaries. what 
areas were studied? Was it an overall industrial average for the 
entire Nation, or was it in given industrial centers ? : 

Mr. Butter. It covered industrial salaries in two ways. The chart 
which I think you are referring to, chart 4, refers to production work- 
ers on a broad basis as derived from the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
figures. I will ask Mr. Clague to cover the basis for these figures, 
if he will. 

The CuarrmMan. Mr. Clague. 

Mr. Ciacur. Mr. Butler points out that these are production work 
ers in manufacturing industry, so I can describe what that figure is. 
That is the average weekly earnings of the average worker in the 
United States in manufacturing industries as a whole. That would 
include, of course, steel, automobiles, the hard- goods industries, soft 
goods, and all kinds of manufacturing, so this respresents the average 
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weekly earnings of about 13 million workers, that is, it is the average 
of that many types of workers in the United States. 

The Cuairman. How many / 

Mr. Ciacur. About 13 million. 

Mr. Moss. That would represent a considerable number of very 
low-paid production workers 

Mr. Burier. That is correct. 

Mr. Moss. Was there any study made at all to try to determine the 
comparison of industrial wages in the major industrial centers where 
we also have the highest percentage of our post al employees, such 
as Chicago, or New York, or Detroit, San Francisco, or Los Angeles, 
where I think it would have more meaning if we had the averages in 
those areas and the averages of our Federal employees in those areas, 
because that is where our concentration of workers occurs. 

Mr. Burier. Mr. Clague’s comment covered the average for the 
Nation, which was used in chart 4. In addition to that, our survey 
included a direct survey of going and starting rates in industry and 
business for a cross section sample of jobs found in industry com- 
parab le to many of the jobs found in the postal establishment. 

This survey was undertaken after written descriptions had been 
prepared from these jobs. Members of our survey teams made per- 
sonal visits to individual companies in fields or with many kinds of 
work comparable to those found in the postal field services and ob- 
tained starting and going rates for their operations in such com- 
munities as New York, Chicago, San Francisco, Oakland, Dallas, 
Fort Worth, and South Central areas. 

This was done on a job for job basis, that is, the rates paid in that 
company were compared, 

Mr. Moss. What were the results of that s tudy ¢ 

Mr. Butter. The results of that study showed in very general term 
that the going rates for a large number of these postal jobs were com- 
petitive, in some cases some what better than going industrial rates 
for that work . There were many instances, of course, where indi- 
vidual base rates in industry and also the average of base rates was 
higher than a given rate for a postal job. 

Mr. Moss. Is the information available so that we could have it here 
in the committee ? 

Mr. Burier. I have some of it here now. In general, we found 
that at the very routine job level, what in business is termed “entry” 
clerical work, routine office work was often found to be paid higher 
in the postal establishment than in business today. 

an higher skills, while in many cases the averages were competitive 

' better, as a result of what you have pointed » out, the many long 
service people at the higher part of the range, the starting rates in 
many cases were found to be somewhat below what would be paid for 
similar skills in industry. 

At the higher levels of supervisory responsibility, the disparity 
between postal field service pay and industry pay grew larger and 
more sizable either in dollars or percentage. 

Mr. Moss. In studying those industrial salaries, the area studies 
you made, was consideration given to the fringe benefits / 

Mr. Burver. Information was collected in detail on the fringe- 
benefit practices of each of those companies. It was not used in set- 
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ting the base salaries. Neither the fringe benefits presently available 
to postal people nor the fringe benefits presently available to industry 
people were used in establishing base salary ranges. 

Mr. Moss. In recent years in industry there has been a considerable 
increase in the value of fringe benefits and in arriving at an average, 
is it net rather an important consideration in the industrial salary 
picture to give some weight to the fringe benefits / 

Mr. Butter. I would say that in the technical side of that question 
the equitable base pay can and should be determined on a realistic 
and comparable basis. Fringe benefits have come to be thought of 
in many parts of industry as over and above a satisfactory take-home 
pay, although they do form a definite part of the total attractiveness 
of a company to an employee. 

Mr. Moss. The benefit does go to the employee and in the case of 
the postal worker, I think he usually pays more for his retirement 
than an industrial worker, because of social security and the combi- 
nation of fringe benefits. 

Mr. Burier. Yes, that is correct. 

Mr. Moss. And there are insurance features available that take 
care of certain medical needs in industry that are not available to 
the postal workers. 

Mr. Burier. The postal workers have available a much larger 
amount of leave or vacation as it would be called in business than is 
available to most industry workers. 

Mr. Moss. I think it is only 15 days. 

Mr. Butier. The present allowance is 26 days as I understand it. 

Mr. Moss. For many years, I believe, during this base period at 
least, it was only 15 days. 

Mr. Cooper. Congressman, a postal worker who has been on the 
job for 15 years has a potential of 47 days. He has 26 days guaran- 
teed to him of annual leave and 13 days available sick leave, and 
most sick leave tends to be used. He has 8 additional holidays; 
altogether 47 working days off potentially, out of the 260 working 
days a year. 

Mr. Moss. He is paid on an annual basis. Is the temporary em 
ployee’s rate of compensation based on the consideration of any holi- 
days in that period ¢ 

Mr. Coorer. He is paid on an annual basis but he may work about 
215 days or so out of the 260, which is a wider disparity than most 
industrial employees have. 

Mr. Moss. You would feel that the fringe benefits for the postal 
worker are greater on the average than some of the industries that 
have made subst: intial increases in the fringe benefits to their em- 
ployees in the last 3 or 4 years? 

Mr. Cooper. I think Mr. Butler might comment on that. 

However, we do know that the amount of leave available to Federal 
employees by and large is substantially ahead and the problem of 
comparing fringe benefits is difficult, because if you compare any one 
fringe benefit as against another you will find a wide variation in 
practice, but you have to consider the total bundle of fringes and what 
their value is. 

Mr. Moss. I know that in my part of the country the price for labor 
is about $2 an hour. I believe the salary for a letter carrier will run 
about $1.64. 
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Mr. Burter. Are you referring to starting salaries, Mr. Moss? 

Mr. Moss. Starting salaries. A great many of them are just start- 
ing in. 

Postmaster General Sumaerrrevp. You are using the starting figure 
of $1.62; is that it? 

Mr. Butier. $1.6114 is the current starting figure. 

Mr. Murray. What is the average then today ! ¢ 

Mr. Butrer. On an hourly basis / 

Mr. Murray. Yes. 

Mr. Butter. The average is $1.9514 per hour. 

Mr. Moss. That is excluding the temporaries and the substitutes in 
arriving at that average of $1.95 ? 

Mr. Buruer. It is $1.9514 for regulars; $1.82 including substitutes 
and temporary. 

Mr. Moss. That would be a more accurate average than the $1.95. 

Mr. Burier. It may be relevant to point out that in the pay plan 
as proposed there is substantial increase in the starting rates which 
would tend to alleviate both the recruiting problem and measurably 
increase the averages, including all categories of employees. I think 
your point is well taken and the proposal does take that condition 
into account. 

Mr. Moss. On the averages for teachers, that was an overall national 
average, and considering that an average comparison, I think it is 
probably recognized that the salary of teachers is a national scandal. 

Mr. Bouron. Will the gentleman yield before we leave the other 
point ? 

Mr. Moss. I will be very happy to. 

Mr. Bouron. May I ask what the average would be for all field- 
workers under the plan as suggested, that is, the hourly pay. 

Mr. Burier. Are you asking, sir, about all categories of employees, 
or about the regular employees that Mr. Moss’ questions were about? 

Mr. Bouroxn. The comparable figures to the ones Mr. Moss was in- 
quiring about. 

Mr. Burier. As to the estimated figure, subject to actual testing of 
allocated individuals to job classification, which has been projected 
and would be needed to be defined in detail, I think an average of 
approximately 5 to 10 cents an hour increase in the categories where 
57 to 60 percent of the postal field service people are found would 
be a fair estimate. 

Mr. Moss. We will get back to this question of teachers’ salaries. 

The Cuarrman. I do not want to interrupt, Mr. Moss. I just was 
wondering if by following our questions with the Labor Department 
we could dispose of them. The Commissioner, I understand, will 
probably not be here too long and I want to get any questions directed 
to him. If you will suspend because your questions are directed to 
the Department generally, as I understand it. 

Mr. Moss. I would be very happy to. 

The Cuatrrman. Governor Tuck, do you have any question ? 

Mr. Tuck. No, sir. 

The Carman. Beginning over here. Do you have any questions? 

Mr. Reams. Yes, Mr. Chairman. In studying this manual here 
by grades I notice that the city carriers are in grade 4 in this study 
and the rural carrier is in grade 5, which makes a considerable 
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difference. I do not know any city carrier in my district who would 
not exchange places with a rural carrier any day. I do not know 
just exactly why that classification was different. 

The Cuairman. I was trying to get the questions directed to Mr. 
Clague in respect to this question of cost of living. I was trying to 
dispose of that question if I could. 

Mr. Reams. I will hold my question then. 

The CratrmMan. All right. 

Mr. Reams. The cost of living is definitely in my question. 

The CHamman. Yes, I understand that. I appreciate that. Mr. 
Gross, do you have anything on that? 

Mr. Gross. Mr. Clague, is whisky a cost of living item? Do you 
include it in your cost of living index? 

Mr. Cracur. I think that is included. 

Mr. Gross. You know it is included. Why? 

Mr. Craeur. Because the average family buys a certain amount of 
whisky and beer, and we weigh it in proportion to the expenditures 
that they spend upon it. 

Mr. Gross. Is that the imported scotch or domestically made bour- 
bon? So whisky is an item in the cost of living ? 

Mr. Criacur. Yes, it is. 

Mr. Gross. Personally, I do not think it ought to be, and I am 
astounded that it is. 

The Cuairman. Mr. Cole, do you have a question now? Do you, 
Mr. Cretella? 

Mr. Creretia., Not of Mr. Clague: no, sir. 

The Cuamman. Mr. Bonin? 

Mr. Bontn. No questions. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Bolton, do you have any questions? 

Mr. Borron. I just wanted to check one figure. You asked the 
question about who are the production workers covered by charts 4 
and 5. Did I understand you to say, Mr. Clague, that that was the 
average of 13 million factory production workers in the country? 

Mr. Ciaeue. Yes; those are all the factory production workers in 
the country. 

Mr. Creretia. That average, Mr. Clague, is a little over $70, is it 
not ¢ 

Mr. Cracur. That’s right, about $70 a week. 

The CHarrman. The gentleman from Virginia. 

Mr. Broyntt. Is it not a fact, using 1939 as your base period, in 
addition to the fact that that has been universally accepted as the 
year for comparison purposes in practically everything, that the 
salaries of Federal employees and postal employees remained stable 
for a longer period of time previous to that year than at any time 
since then? 

For example, from 1929 to 1939 there was relatively little change in 
the wages of the postal employees except for a few. slight reductions 
in the lower grades; is that not a fact ? 

Mr. Cracur. I don’t know about those figures, Mr. Congressman, 
but that is my impression. 

Mr. Broryumx. Over a longer period of time that was more or less 
proven as a more equitable and reasonable pay rate? 

Mr. Ciacur. As I see the charts which have been drawn up here, 
that seems to be true; yes. I don’t have those figures at my disposal. 
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Mr. Hoox. If you will refer to chart No. 5, Mr. Congressman, I 
think that will answer that question. 

Mr. Brorum.. That will indicate that 1939 is a more accurate base 
period to use than the 1947 or 1948 period because it has been proven 
over a period of years consistently to be a time where the cost of living 
has not fluctuated. 

Mr. Ciacur. As I indicated earlier in my answer, you can take any 
base you want to for making a comparison between the consumer price 
index for wages or prices or anything else. 

Mr. Broyuuu. But there is no other period since then where the 
wages have been as static for a longer period of time 4 

Mr. Ciacur. Your statement is correct, that those wages were static 
over that long period of time there, except in the middle thirties when 
they dropped a little. If that is the factor you are using for compari- 
son then that makes 1939 a good base for comparison. 

Mr. Broyuiw. I think it is universally accepted that 1939 is the 
base period used in practically every comparison for that reason. 

Mr. Ciacur. But you can use any base you like. 

Mr. Broyum.. But no year since then would have had as many 
years to use as a comparison with the consistency preceding that. 

Mr. Ciacue. Certainly not, because costs, wages, and salaries have 
heen rising consistently ever since 1939; that is correct. 

Mr. Gross. One more question, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Gross. 

Mr. Gross. Are charitable donations a cost of living item? 

Mrs. Hoover. No, they are not. The index that we have is an index 
of changes in prices for the goods and the services that people buy, 
not charitable donations. It does not include insurance and income 
taxes, nor charitable donations, certain dues to clubs and unions, and 
so forth. 

Mr. Gross. Charitable donations are not included, but whisky is? 

Mrs. Hoover. The index is a measure of the things that people 
bought, not what they should buy. So what we did was find out what 
families buy. 

Mr. Gross. Thank you. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Cole? 

Mr. Core. Do we understand that church contributions are not con- 
sidered as a cost of living? 

Mrs. Hoover. It is not considered one of the goods and services. 
When you take into consideration all of the things that people spend 
money for, the church contributions, and dues, and taxes, things of 
that sort would be included and were included in a special study that 
we made in 1947, but they are not included as a regular goods or service 
that people buy for everyday living. 

Mr. Cracur. Mr. Chairman, I would like to supplement that state- 
ment so that it is clear what Mrs. Hoover is talking about there. 

When we made a study of the cost of living of a four-person family, 
in that case we counted up all the dollars that would be required to 
live under a certain standard. Under those circumstances, of course, 
all these factors were in: The amount of insurance, the charitable con- 
tributions, the amount needed to pay income tax, etc. 

However, when we get prices now from month to month to find out 
whether the prices are changing of the items that people buy, we have 
no way of pricing a contribution to.a church. That is an amount of 
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money which the family spends and it comes out of their cost of living 
in that sense, but there is no way of finding a price for it each month. 

Mr. Cote. 80 percent of the people in the United States do have 
that in their budget. 

Mr. Ciacur. That is right and in our four-person family budget, 
when we prepared it, that was included. 

Mr. Gross. Could you not strike an average of church contributions 
and donations to charity ? 

Mr. Ciacur. We could not get the price. We could find the amounts 
that they contribute, but what this index shows from month to month 
is the price changes of the items bought by the family. We have 
not found a w ay to pr ice a contribution. 

Mr. Core. You have new items since 1939; for instance, television ? 

Mr. Ciacur. Yes, that is an item. 

Mr. Cote. That has come in since 1939 and is a very important item. 
A great majority of families insist upon having a television set and 
they are dead right on it. 

Mr. Cuacur. Yes, and we can price a television set from month to 
month. We can go into a store and find the price of a set and that 
price is what goes into the monthly index. It is the price of that 
article, not whether it was bought that month or not. There is a 
difference between the total family expenditures, a summary of ex- 
penditures, and the pricing of a limited list of articles. 

Mr. Moss. Mr. Chairman, on the matter of charitable contributions, 
in considering the Federal employees or any public employee group, 
is it not true that contributions to char ity are almost mandatory on the 
pose of the Government worker and therefore should be considered, 
yecause in all of these drives there is an assignment given to the public 
employee group and it is almost an impossibility for them to get away 
from making a rather substantial contribution. I thing the average 
is greater than the average industrial worker or the average person 
employed i in private industry i in any capacity. 

Mr. Cuacus. This may be true. I do not know. 

Mr. Moss. We are studying Government salaries now and I think 
that those matters which are sort of exceptions to the rule should be 
considered in any computation. 

Mr. Criacue. You wouldn’t get that through the index; you get 
that by making a study of the cost cf living and finding ‘out what 
people actually spend each year for that purpose. That would be 
another kind of calculation. It could be made, but we do not now 
have it. 

Mr. Moss. A fair consideration would indicate that some weighting 
of the index to reflect that in considering these salaries should be 
made. 

The Cuamman. Mr. Bolton. 

Mr. Bouron. Just for clarification, do I understand the gentleman 
is taking the position that there is greater pressure put on the Federal 
employee to contribute to various c harities than there is in membership 
business organizations ! 

Mr. Moss. That is my contention very definitely. 

Mr. Murray. May I ask a question. 

The Caarrman. Mr. Murray. 

Mr. Murray. Who has charge of wage statistics in private industry 
in the wage department ! 
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Mr. Ciacue. Mr. Douty on my staff. 

Mr. Murray. I would like to know something about the wage in- 
crease or decrease in private industry generally over the last few 
years. 

Mr. Cracur. I could call on Mr. Douty for that. You want just 
a general answer as to what has happened to wages 4 

Mr. Murray. That is right, just like happened to the cost of living. 

Mr. Doury. In general, Mr. Murray, wage rates in private industry 
have been increasing, as you know, over the whole period since roughly 
about 1941. In the period since July 1951 when I believe the last 
increase to postal employees was m: ade— , 

Mr. Murray. That is correct. 

Mr. Doury. The average hourly earnings of employees in manu- 
facturing industry increased from $1.59 an hour to $1.80 in January 
1954. The increase over that period therefore in percentage terms 
was approximately— 

The CuarrMan. 21 cents over $1.59, is that correct ? 

Mr. Doury. That is correct, about | 3 percent. 

Mr. Murray. What has been the trend for the last few months, say, 
the last 5 or 6 months? 

Mr. Doury. In June of 1953 average hourly earnings in manufac- 
turing were $1.76 as compared with $1.80 in January of 1954, so 
there has been an increase of approximately 4 cents an hour over 
that 6- or 7-month period. 

Mr. Murray. I notice where some industrial workers in certain 
plants have foregone any request for an increase in salary or wages. 
I saw in the papers where the textile workers in New England said 
that this was no time to ask for an increase and would not ask for 
one this year. 

Mr. Dowry. In the case of textile workers in New England there 
have been wage decreases since July 1951. That is one of the very 
few industries in which wage decreases have occurred. The figures 
that 1 gave were for manufacturing as a whole, and with the excep- 
tion of New England textiles and very few other situations there has 
been a continuous upward movement. 

That movement was slower in 1953 than it was in 1952 or 1951. 

There has been definitely a slowing down in the rate of increase. 
One very interesting thing that I might mention, Mr. Congressman, 
taking just the past year, the year 1953, wages have increased by 
and large somewhat more in nonmanufacturing industries over the 
past year than they have in manufacturing and that may very well 
represent a sort of catching-up process on the part of the nonmanufac- 
turing industries. 

Mr. Murray. [ notice that a number of organizations representing 
railroad employees have agreed to accept an increase of only 5 cents 
an hour. 

Mr. Dovury. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Murray. That would be 40 cents a day for 8 hours work. 

Mr. Dovury. Yes. 

Mr. Gross. Mr. Chairman, I would say to Mr. Douty that in my 
district there is one knitting mill where the wages not only have been 
decreased ; they are just not being paid at all due in a large part to 
the 7-cent-an-hour imports from Hongkong and 11-cent-an-hour im- 
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ports from Japan. They have not been decreased ; they have been cut 
out altogether. 

Postmaster General SumMeErFreLb. I would like to clarify one thing, 
Mr. Chairman, in response to Congressman Moss’ observation about 
pressure in Government as to contributions. I am very happy to 
inform you, sir, and to the gentlemen of this committee, that there 
is no pressure being exercised on postal employees for contributions 
of any kind. If there are any I am not aware of it and I would be 
very happy to be advised accordingly. 

Mr. Moss. Mr. Summerfield, that is rather a startling statement, 
because it has been my experience in observing Government offices 
rather generally that they do make their quotas and they make it 
with pressure whether it is directed from the very highest official, or if 
it is just at the local level. There seems to be a continuing pressure 
for the contributions and to make the quotas. 

Postmaster General Summerrtecp. I would just like to make it 
clear, since last January 21 there has been no pressure to my knowledge 
in the Post Office Department on any of the employees for any con- 
tributions of any kind. I can only speak from the time we have been 
there. 

Mr. Aprams. I would like to add this, Mr. Moss: We held meetings 
with our groups of employees telling them there was to be no pressure 
used. It was to be entirely voluntary. We held it with all our com- 
mittees in the postal department. 

Mr. Moss. I think that is very fine. 

The Cuarrman. Judge Davis. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Chairman, I wanted to ask the gentleman who spoke 
before Mr. Summerfield made his last statement. You made the 
statement that nonmanufacturing industries had had larger increases 
in the past 6 or 8 months than the manufacturing industries. I would 
just like you to name those industries that you included in the non- 
manufacturing class. Just specify them. 

Mr. Doury. Yes. For example, Mr. Davis, I am referring now to 
the period from January 1953 to November 1953, that 11-month 
eriod. In metal mining the average hourly earnings increased almost 

{ percent; in contract construction, about 4 percent, in the telephone 
industry, about 6 percent, in gas and electric utilities, almost 6 percent, 
in wholesale trade, almost 5 percent, in retail trade, something over 
4 percent, and in year-around hotels, about 414 percent. 

On the other hand, there was no increase in bituminous coal mining; 
in the railroad industry a very small increase; the recent 5-cent ad- 
vance that was mentioned earlier is not included in the figures. In 
the laundry industry it was about 3 percent. 

By way of contrast, over the same period hourly earnings in manu- 
facturing increased almost 3 percent. 

Mr. Davis. How do these rates of increases between January 1, 1953, 
and November 1953 compare with the rates of increase, say, for the 
2 years preceding that time? 

Mr. Doury. For the 2 years preceding in manufacturing, it would 
be 1951-52; that period. 

Mr. Davis. I was refer ring to nonmanufacturing. 

Mr. Doury. Oh, nonmanufacturing. I would have to check those 
figures and I would be very glad to supply them for the record. 

45976—54——4 
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(The information referred to is as follows :) 


Gross average hourly earnings in selected nonmanufacturing industries and in 
manufacturing, January 1951 to November 1953 


Gross average hourly 


rere *rease — 
earnings Percent increases from 


G3 bers apn it 
Industry No. | Janu- | Janu- | Janu- | Janu- 
Jan- | Jan- | Jan- | -*°” lary 195l\ary 1952\ary 1953\ary 1951 


wary | ary | uary | *; to Jan-| to Jan-| to No-_| to No- 








1951 1952 | 1953 1953 ;| Mary | Uary | vem ber| vem ber 
aa 1952 1953 1953 1 | 19531 

Metal mining $1. 70 |$1. 78 |$1.97 |$2. 10 4.7 10.7! 6.6 28. 5 
Bituminous coal 2.04 | 2.24 | 2.48 | 2.48 9.8 10.7 0 21.6 
Contract construction 2.09 | 2.23 | 2.37 | 2.47 6.7 6.3 4.2 | 18.2 
Railroads (class I 1.58 | 1.80 | 1.87 |?1. 88 13.9 3.9 | 5 19.0 
Telephone 1.45 | 1.54] 1.65 | 1.7 6.2 toa 6.1 20. 7 
Gas and electric utilities 1.68 | 1.75 | 1.88 | 1.99 2 7.4 5.9 18. 5 
Wholesale trade 1.55 | 1.63 | 1.71 | 1.79 5.2 4.9 4.7 15.5 
Retail trade 1.25 | 1.30 | 1.36 | 1.42 4. () 4.6 | 4.4 13.6 
Hotels, year-round RO R85 88 . 92 6.3 3.5 4.5 15.0 
Laundries 90 . 93 96 wy 3.3 3.2 3.1 10.0 
Manufacturing 1.55 | 1.63 | 1.74 | 1.79 5.2 6.7 2.9 15.5 


Preliminary 
2 September 1953. 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


Mr. Murray. What about the wages in the retail establishments? 

Mr. Doury. Over the past year earnings in retail establishments 
went up about 41% percent. 

Mr. Murray. How much did it go up in manufacturing? 

Mr. Dovry. In manufacturing as a whole, almost 3 percent; 2.9 
percent. 

Mr. Murray. You do not have the statistics on the average salary 
of a person working in a retail establishment or in a bank, do you, 
as, for instance, a salesman or saleslady in a mercantile establish- 
ment, a teller in the bank or bookkeeper ¢ 

Mr. Dovury. Did you mean the salaries for some particular occupa- 
tion ¢ 

Mr. Murray. Yes; salesman or saleslady in a retail mercantile 
establishment ? 

Mr. Doury. We have a variety of information relating to the wages 
or salaries in particular occupations, not for the countr: yasa whole, 
but in particular communities. For example, we have recently com- 
pleted what we call a community wage survey relating to Phila- 
delphia.. 

We will do similar surveys this year in 17 of the major labor mar- 
kets of the country. In these surveys we do obtain information on 
the wages or salaries of employees in about 60 specific occupations. 

For example, in office employment we cover such jobs as payroll 
clerks, comptometer operators, key punch operators, secretaries, gen- 
eral stenographers, and so on. Just to take one as an example. 

General stenogr aphers in Philadelphia in October 1953 when this 
survey was made were averaging $53 a week. 

Mr. Murray. What about the typists? 

Mr. Doury. We have two types of typists represented in this sur- 
vey; a class A typist and a class B typist. 
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The distinction is roughly—I could give you the job descriptions- 
that the class A typist generally has to work on technical materials 
of one kind or another, tables and that sort of thing. The class A 
typist in Philadelphia was averaging $50.50 a week. 

The routine class B typist was averaging $43.50 a week. I would 
like to emphasize the fact that these are averages and that means 
that roughly about half of the employees were getting more and about 
half were getting less. In the case of tae class A typist the range 
was from about $40 all the way up to $62 or $65. 

Mr. Murray. What about the ordinary salesman in a clothing store 
or a general mercantile establishment / 

Mr. Dowry. Unfortunately, we have not made a survey relating 
to selling occupations in retail trade for about 4 or 5 years. Those 
figures from us are simply not available. 

Mr. Murray. That is all. 

The CHairnman. Mr. Rhodes. 

Mr. Ruopes. Should we not first of all consider the overall plan. 
Here is a new proposal for a pay system and | think we ought to 
first decide what we think of the system before we go into discussing 
rates of pay. 

Mr. Murray. Just one other question, Mr. Chairman. Do you 
have any data on schoolteacher salaries in public schools ¢ 

Mr. Doury. The Bureau of Labor Statistics does not compile 
formation on schoolteachers. ‘That information is gathered by the 
Office of Education in the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, and by the National Education Association. 

Mr. Creretta. Might I ask a question / 

Mr. Ruopes. Can I have an answer to my question, Mr. Chairman. 
I thought I had the floor. 

The CHairmMan. The only reason I did this, Mr. Rhodes, was be- 
cause I was trying to get the answer to my question here and I thought 
others might want to ask the Labor of Statistics questions while they 
are here. 

Mr. Crerecta. Mr. Chairman ? 

The CHarrman. Mr. Cretella. 

Mr. Crerecta. Mr. Douty, you gave the stenographers’ average 
wage or salary in Philadelphia at approximately $50 for a class A and 
$45 for aclass B. 

Mr. Doury. That was for typists 

Mr. Crerevia, There is a large military or a large VA installation 
in Philadelphia that employs a very large number of typists. With 
respect to the salaries of the typists under the Government program, 
how do they compare with the average that you have? 

Mr. Doury. I do not have that information. 

Mr. Crerecna. Is there any distinction made of that kind of typist 
as against a general typist who is not a Government employee? 

Mr. Dovry. In our sur veys we collect information only from private 
industry. The surveys do not relate to Government. installations. 
Therefore, we have not made a comparison between the salaries of 
private employees by job with Government employees. 

Mr. Crerecta. Is it my understanding from your answer that the 
typists in the VA office in Philadelphia were not used in the computa- 
tion to arrive at the figures you gave us? 
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Mr. Dovury. That is correct, sir. These surveys relate only to pri- 
vate industry. 

Mr. Crerecta. That figure should be available from some source, 
as to what the typist in the veterans’ installation in Philadelphia is 
paid. 

Mr. Dovury. I am sure it is available from the Civil Service 
Commission. 

The Cuatrman. I am sure we can secure that information direct 
from the Veterans’ Administration. 

Mr. Crerecia. I think it is important that we have it. 

(The Veterans’ Administration furnished a statement that starting 
salaries for typists in the VA office in Philadelphia (GS-2 and 3 posi- 
tions) range from $2,750 to $2,950, plus an $80 increase every 52 
weeks. ) 

‘The CoarrMan. Mr. Rhodes 

Mr. Ruoves. I want to ask a question about this new system. In 
proposing this overall revision of the postal pay system, I understand 
that you are following the pattern used in private industry; is that 
correct ¢ 

Mr. Hoox. Yes. 

Postmaster General SumMerrietp. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Ruoprs. In adopting this program, arranging for 20 new pay 
classifications, do you not think there will be considerable dissension 
among the employees when this plan is adopted ? 

Postmaster General Summerrrecp. On the contrary. You see, you 
have an example of the classification plan under which most Govern- 
ment employees are working. In fact, we think that when the average 
ostal worker is completely informed as to what we propose he will 
e very happy with it, because at long last he will have an opportunity 
to be rewarded for showing unusual skill and willingness to accept 
responsibility, which up to this moment, Mr. Congressman, he has 
not had an opportunity to, in relation to people in all other lines of 
business. 

Mr. Ruopes. Since the proposal was made there seems to be a tre- 
mendous opposition from the employees. I wonder, in the event that 
this program is adopted, would you consider also following the plan 
used in private industry for the handling of grievances. “The Fed- 
eral Government insists that private industry set up machinery to 
handle grievances and give the employees proper representation by 
their own organizations. 

Do you have anything like that in mind in connection with this 
progr am? There has been legislation introduced along those lines. 

Postmaster General Summerrietp. Of course that is no part of this 
particular matter which we are presenting here today. 

Mr. Rnopes. It seems to me if we are going to adopt a plan used 
by private industry we should also include an adequate and fair 
provision to handle grievances and other pertinent questions. 

Postmaster General Summerrrep. They are considered by private 
industry and Government itself under the Classification Act. 

Mr. Ruopes. Do you not think we should include something as I 
have suggested in a program of this kind? 

Mr. Lyons. Sir, we have a written grievance procedure at the 
present time wherein the employee can appeal through the various 
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levels of supervision clear to the Office of the Postmaster General if 
he has a grievance. 

Mr. Ruope s. But it is not the kind of representation that employees 
have in private industry where representatives of their organization 
are recognized by the employer and have the right to represent and 
speak for them. 

Mr. Lyons. No; Federal employees do not have the right to strike 
and to bargain collectively in the same way that they do in private 
industry. 

Mr. Ruopes. I understand that. Federal employees do not ask for 
that right, but they do ask for the right for proper representation, 
the type that is given in private industry. 

Mr. Murray. Do they not have that now, Mr. Rhodes? 

Mr. Ruoprs. No; they do not. Tf they do have it why so much 
objection to having it put into the law? I would like to also ask, since 
we are following the pattern of private industry, what about longevity. 
That is not a practice used in private industry. Can we expect that 
in the near future that program is going to be dropped if this plan 
is adopted ? 

Postmaster General Summerrre.p. I thought we made it perfectly 
clear that the proposals we make do not affect the longevity benefits, 
and we do not contemplate interfering with those at all, sir. 

Mr. Ruoprs. Not now they don’t. 

Postmaster General Summerrietp. We emphasized that, sir, yes- 
terday, if you recall, that we do not. 

Mr. Ruoprs. But can the employees in the Federal service and the 
postal service be assured on this matter in the near future? 

Postmaster General Summerrietp. Any assurance that anyone can 
give the employees of the Post Office Department is the assurance 
of the Congress of the United States, not the Postmaster General. 

Mr. Ruopes. I understand that, but I would like to have the views 
of those in the Department who are proposing this program. 

Postmaster General Summerrietp. We tried to make it very clear 
yesterday that we do not intend to take away any of the benefits 
that they enjoy under the longevity program. 

Mr. Rnopes. I have not been too sure about this program because I 
think the philosophy behind it is not too good. It discriminates 
against the fellow at the bottom. I believe more consideration should 
be given to the people in the lowest income brackets. 

It seems to me, the proposal in line with some of the thinking on 
taxes or even on postal rates, that the fellow who now pays more than 
his proportionate share should pay more. It is not a progressive, for- 
ward-looking program. It will not contribute anything toward keep- 
ing the country on a high level of prosperity. I think we are moving 
in the wrong direction. 

The Cuatrman. Any other questions? 

Mr. Murray. I would like to ask General Summerfield a question. 

First, I wish to state that I was very favorably impressed with the 
presentation made by you yesterday, General Summerfield. I think 
the statement is timely. Iam thoroughly convinced that the time is 
overripe for overhauling the Classification Act for the postal service. 

In 1945, when the last Classification Act was passed by Congress, I 
contributed some little part in helping to draft that legislation. The 
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then chairman of the committee, Mr. Thomas Burch, Mr. Noah Mason, 
who is still in the House, and myself were a committee of three who 
worked several months drafting a new classification bill. The classifi- 

cation bill had been passed in 1925. A period of 20 years had elapsed. 

We did the best we could, but I see now that we didn’t go far enough. 
We did not describe certain jobs and did not evaluate certain jobs. 
I am absolutely convinced that the thing for this committee to do is 
to get busy and pass a new classification act or else revise Public Law 
134, the Classification Act of 1945. I was amazed to hear you say 
that there are postal employees doing 600 different kinds of work and 
that there are 92 different pay schedules today. 

Certainly I think you are right when you say that there should be 
a reclassification of the large number of employees who now just work 
under the title of “clerk.” I protested time and again against these 
flat, across-the-board increases. 

I have told oflicials of the Postmasters Association and the super- 
visors when they came here endorsing these across-the-board increases, 
“You are joining in a movement to help destroy the classification 
system because these across-the-board increases are absolutely getting 
the entire classification structure out of balance and out of kilter.’ 

What has happened since we passed the Classification Act of 1945? 

There have been four flat, across-the-board increases; as I recall, a 
$400 increase in 1946, a $450 increase in 1948, a $120 increase in 1949, 
and then in 1951 another $400 increase, making a total, as I recall of 
$1,370, going from the lowest to the highest t, and naturally cutting 
down the differential percentagewise between the highest and the 
lowest. 

Certainly, you cannot continue a classification system with that kind 
of legislation. 

Mr. Ruopes. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Murray. Not right now. I think it high time for this com- 
mittee to get busy and ) pass a new Classification Act and get rid of 
these inequities. 

Of course, we all agree on equal pay for equal work, but certainly 
there ought to be a breakdown of these many employees who are in 
clerical positions and who are paid as clerks. 

For instance, I understand that in some of the large post offices 
you have some doctors, maybe in New York and Chicago. How are 
they classified? Doctors and nurses? 

Mr. Hook. Assistant superintendents. 

Mr. Murray. Superintendents of what? 

Mr. Hook. Mails. 

Mr. Murray. How are the nurses classified ? 

Mr. Hoox. Clerks in charge and foremen. 

Mr. Murray. I want to be absolutely fair to all Federal employees. 
I have always endeavored to be. I want to give them the same equal 
treatment with those who are doing comparable work in private in- 
dustry. Ido not think we can afford to let Federal salaries far outrun 
the average salary of those in private industry doing similar work 
to postal employees. 

I think we will make a serious mistake if this committee again asks 
the House to make another flat across-the-board increase. If we are 
going to continue that we might just as well destroy the classification 
system we have in the postal Department. 
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Mr. Ruopes. Will the gentleman yield on that point? 

Mr. Murray. I agree the st: irting salaries should be increased and 
there should be a reduction in time for advancement from minimum 
to maximum pay for employees. I am wondering, General Summer- 
field, what effect would a proposed raise of $400 or $800 have upon 
the national economy. 

What effect would it have generally in your opinion ? 

Postmaster General Summerrrieip, $400 across-the-board is equival- 
ent to, I believe, 19 cents per hour. 

Mr. Murray. And cost about $200 million ? 

Postmaster General SumMeErrieitp. $50 million for each $100. It 
would cost the Post Office Department approximately $200 million 
at approximately $400 across-the-board, but I cannot overemphasize 
the responsibilities we have to the people of the country who use the 
mail service and to the people who are employed in the postal es- 
tablishment, that we provide some incentives, some opportunity for 
advancement—and that is the premise—within the limits which the 
economy of the Government and the economy of the Nation can with- 
stand, and properly so, and we have tried honestly and sincerely and 
fairly to approach this system on a very broad understanding basis. 

We appreciate fully that we have to have the wholehearted en- 
thusiastie support of the 500,000 postal employees of this country if 
we are going to be the kind of an institution the Post Office Establish- 
ment should be. I think we have made great progress in 12 months 
with the cooperation of this committee in achieving those objectives. 

We want to continue them. We would like to have every postal 
employee feel, Mr. Chairman, that he can advise his own youngsters 
to come into the postal establishment as a career. Such is not the 
case at the moment. 

Such certainly would not be the case if you continue the across-the- 
board type of increases. You further compress the top with the 
bottom and you destroy initiative, and it is not in the American 
tradition. 

One of the things that has made this country great, that has 
developed our industries to such an extent as they have ‘been dev eloped, 
is because we have paid equal pay for equal wor k. We have recognized 
genius and initiative and willingness to assume responsibility. 

As long as I can make my weight felt at all to continue that kind of 
a process that has built this country I shall certainly try to. 

Mr. Murray. One other point. I am interested in balancing this 
Federal budget as soon as we can and reducing the taxes as soon as 
we can consistent with our national defense and in stopping this 
inflationary trend. I think that the inflationary trend has been 
checked. I want to see this cost of living stabilized and go down. I 
believe the average employee would welcome, rather than an increase 
in salk ary, a reduction in taxes and a decrease in the cost of living, 
because in my opinion if this Congress votes a big increase to postal 
employees it will just cause another infl: ationary “trend. Of course, 
it will cause another increase to other Federal employees. 

It will also call, as I see it, for an increase for the members of our 
Armed Forces. I do not know where it will stop. 

Mr. Ruopes. Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarmman. Mr. Rhodes. 
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Mr. Ruopes. I would like to ask a question in connection with the 
one raised about the effect of a salary increase on the economy. As to 
reward for initiative and equa’ pay for equal work, I do not think 
there is any difference of opinion here. Alarm is expressed as to the 
impact of $200 million cost of a pay bill on the national economy. 

But what about the effect on the economy of the amount which is 
four times greater? I speak of the increase in the cost of interest rates 
and the hard money policy whereby we increased the cost of govern- 
ment something, I believe, like $800 million a year. 

Postmaster General Summerrietp. I think if you look at the fact of 
the conditions as they are and exist at this moment, your cost of living 
the last 60 days has tilted downward. With respect to the inflation 
spiral, I am sure you will all concur with me when I say it has been 
arrested. 

Mr. Ruoprs. That is no comfort if you were one of the millions that 
do not have a job. Of course, it is all right so far as the other fellow 
is concerned. It was said recently, a recession is when the other 
fellow loses his job, but a depression is when you lose yours 

Mr. Bouron. Will the gentleman yield at that point? 

Mr. Cuarrman. Will you yield to Mr. Bolton ? 

Mr. Ruopes. I yield the floor. 

Mr. Bouron. The gentleman has made certain statements which 
I feel merely should be clarified for the record. 

The gentleman has made reference to the fact that a depression 
is when someone loses his own job, and to that individual there can 
be nothing worse and nothing more AOE COP RURE from the stand- 
point of supporting his own family, but I suggest to the gentleman 
that the figures on the same basis as they were taken in the years 
1949 and 1950 would not indicate from any national standpoint that 
there is any presence of any economic depression at this moment. 

Mr. Ruopes. I wish you would tell that to the jobless working 
people in my district. 

Mr. Botron. I would like to call to the attention of the gentleman 
that steel capacity has gone from 113 percent down to about 76 percent 
at the moment and that my district also is very tied up in the steel 
business. I am as concerned with the employment situation in my 
district as the gentleman is in his, but I would recall to him that the 
national situation is what makes a depression or a recession. 

Mr. Ruopes. I agree with you and that is why I think we should 
do a little pump Priming at the bottom. 

The CHarrmMan. Mrs. St. George. 

Mrs. St. Grorce. Mr. Petree I was just going to say that the 
actual unemployment figures at this time are lower than they were 
in 1949 and 1950 and that I think it is very fair to say that the economy 
now is gradually moving from a wartime economy to a quasi-peace- 
time economy which necessitates some readjustment, 

Of course, it is very hard for one—no one can minimize that—to 
lose his job, but we did not hear a great deal about the unemployment 
figures in 1949 nor in 1950 when they were far higher than they are 
today. I am very sure that we are not going to have a depression, 
and I think the very mild recession that we have had has already 
taken place. 

The CHarmman. Mr. Cole. 
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Mr. Cote. This is a different subject matter entirely. It may have 
been answered while I was out of the room. 

General, why should you leave the rural carriers out of your study ? 

Postmaster General Summerrieip. Mr. Butler will answer that 
question, 

Mr. Burter. In our survey, which was directed to developing a 
reasonable pay plan for all postal field service employees, we actually 
made field studies of the jobs found in our sample of installations as 
described in the report and developed a recommended base salary 
range which appears equitable and sound in relation to other jobs. 
This was done for the job of rural carrier. 

However, as I am sure you are aware, the actual time required by 
different rural carriers in the conduct of their duties varies widely 
and considerably between routes, between post offices, depending on 
such factors as the length of the route, diffic ulty of transportation, 
numbers of families, and so on, so that while the recommendation in 
our report does encompass a proposed base salary range for the rural 

carrier, further review of the situation is necessay in order to develop 
equitably the share of the time which is required by rural carriers in 
carrying out their responsibilities and therefore the proportion of 
indicated salary which would be fair to apply in individual cases. 

Mr. Corz. I did not understand that your proposition included the 
ruralcarriers. I thought that they were excluded in the Department’s 
proposal, 

Mr. Burier. I am sorry; I am speaking for my firm in our survey 
report. 

Mr. Corr. I directed my question to General Summerfield as to why 
the rural carriers were not included in his proposal. 

Mr. Burier. Yes, and the question was referred to me to give the 
background as to why we did not propose that they be covered ex- 
plicitly under these ranges. 

Mr. Coie. Did you take into consideration in your survey the cost 
of equipment maintenance on the part of the rural carrier? 

Mr. Burter. We took it into consideration and studied it. How 
ever, the allowance for equipment maintenance is aside from the base 
salary involved. 

Mr. Corr. It is part of the operation, though. 

Mr. Burier. Yes. 

Mr. Corr. It should be considered in a study of that kind. 

Mr. Anrams. Congressman, a complete study, if I may, on the rura! 
carrier has not been made in this survey. There has been no recon: 
mendation at this moment. 

Mr. Corr. Why? That is what I want to get at. 

Mr. Anrams. We feel that the rural carrier as of today, on the basis 
of the figures we have in the present law, is adequately paid. There 

ire many variables in that that would have to be studied and weighed 
before any recommendation could be made. It varies in mileage. 
Their rate varies. In other words, they have a basic salary, which 
moves aaa the years of service up nine grades. 

They get, in addition to that, mileage increases, increasing up for 
each year of service based on, for ex: mple, the mileage for the first 
30 miles, $54, or the first year, on up to $74 annually per mile. 
Beyond the 30 miles they get $20 annually per mile. 

The hours of work vary from four to six and a half. 
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Mr. Coir. Except in bad weather? 

Mr. Aprams, That is quite different, but I do believe we will agree 
that nationally the conditions under which they work, with the im- 
provement in highways and so forth, has made their condition of work 
very much improved over what it used to be. 

Mr. Coxe. The cost of e quipment has gone up. 

Mr. Asrsams. Of course they have an allowance in addition to the 
pay for equipment, which is 9 cents. 

Mr. Cor. Per day? 

Mr. Aprams. Yes. 

Postmaster General SumMerrretp. We have no intention of dis- 
continuing the study of the rural carrier. We will continue it. As 
you know, there is a great deal of interest in this particular program 
and it was a necessity that this program be completed to the point 
that it has to be presented to the committee at this time. 

Mr. Corr. I am glad to hear you say that it will be continued, and 
that they will be considered and their situation corrected the same 
as the other postal employees. 

Postmaster General SummeErrieELD. Congressman Cole, the Post 
Office Department feels its management responsibility. It is con- 
stantly studying conditions in an attempt to correct any inequities 
that exist in any level of the Post Office Department. Such is our 
plan and that will continue to be our plan. That is our responsibility. 

The Cuarman. Mr. Jarman. 

Mr. Jarman. A lot of us have been concerned about the legislative 
machinery under which we operate, every year or 2 years considering 
the subject of needed salary increases for Government employees. 

I know that applies to most of us on the committee, the necessity of 
holding a long hearing in the House and in the Senate before the com- 
mittees, as well as consideration on the floor. The increase that m: Ly 
be justified and voted, by the time the legislation is passed and signed 
into law, may not at that time meet the needs that we foresaw at the 
time of the hearing. 

The question that I have does not deal directly with the bills before 
us or with the recommendation of the Department as to this plan, the 
classification of salary increases, but have you and has the Department 
given study and consideration to the possibility of legislation proposed 
in bills such as Mrs. St. George has introduced that would tie the 
salary increase or decrease to the rising or falling cost of living index 
with an escalator clause that would obviate the necessity of long hear- 
ings and would automatically over a short period of time meet the 
current national situation ¢ 

Postmaster General Summerrietp. We have not considered such 

yroposal. Our own problem in the management of the Post Office 
Desattanatsl, Congressman, is a very important one at the moment, 
that is, we must do some things so that we can get the kind of co- 
operation that we need through all levels of the Dep: urtment in order 
to expedite the delivery of the mail and i improve our ser vice. 

We had to start from somewhere. Those things, I would say, 
would of necessity have to be corrected first. Then if it is the wish of 
the Congress that they wish to tie to some program sometime in the 
future a eost of living variation one way or the other, that is entirely 
a separate matter. Certainly, we have to look at the ‘things and con- 
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ditions as they exist at the moment in relation to the salaries and in- 
come of our employees as well as the management of the Department. 

Mr. Jarman. I understand that, but the bills have been introduced 
for some time. In fact, last year they were introduced, I know. I 
mean bills along the line that would tie an escalator clause to the cost 
of living. My question was in terms of what study has been made by 
the Department, anc whether you were in a position to express an 
opinion, on some approach of that sort that wou'd obviate the kind of 
jong hearings that we have here in the House and in the Senate where- 

by the results we finally vote quite often do not meet the current situa- 
tion at the time the bill we pass actually becomes law. 

Postmaster General SumMerrievp. That is an excellent point. We 
have been proceeding very cautiously and very slowly, particularly 
now that the cost of livi ing trend is downward. 

I am sure you can recognize the importance of that. 

Mr. Jarman. Thank you. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Broyhill has a question. 

Mr. Broyui.. I would like to congratulate the Postmaster General 
and his staff on a very excellent and clear-cut presentation and to state 
that I subscribe 100 percent to the philosophy and objectives as stated 
here today and yesterday. 

While I agree with the objectives and philosophy, I reserve the 
right to technically disagree with the percentage of increases you 
have advocated for the postal clerks and carriers. Looking to page 4, 
as presented by Mr. Hook yesterday, you compare the nonsupervisory 
postal field employees with production workers. The question was 
asked, and I do not think completely answered, as to what made up 
those production workers, but I imagine it would take in the non- 
skilled as well as the skilled, the hod carriers and the so-called ditch 
diggers, as well as the mechanics themselves. 

I am wondering, and with all due respect to the production workers, 
whether or not you want your postal clerks and carriers to compare 
identically with the produce tion workers. 

I notice in 1939, using that as your base period, your postal tield 
employees were receiving an average pay of approximately 66 percent 
more than the production workers. In 1953 you show there is about 
1 or 2 percent difference between the postal employees and production 
workers. 

If you compared favorably in 1939, which meant possibly you were 
attracting much better people than the average in the production in- 
dustry—and I imagine across the board you require a little better 
education and a little more sincerity toward the work, which you 
possibly got shies in 1939 with the 66 percent difference—do you 
have that tod: Ly or will you continue to have it if you keep the wages 
the same as the production workers? We are closing that gap quite 
a bit there in that 14-year span. 

Postmaster General Summerrreip. Of course, you must remember, 
Congressman, and I am sure you have, that the overtime factor dur- 
ing ‘these war periods that are in that chart also is an important 
factor in the factories, and still the postal workers are above the 
average, as you say, by 2 or 3 percent here. 

Mr. Broyniy. I am just taking 1953 rather than the years in 
between. In 1939 your postal employees were receiving Seed 66 
percent more than the average production worker, whatever you 
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consider the production worker to be. Today that production worker 
is receiving practically the same as the posts al employee, so today you 
are not as competitive as you were in 1939. 

Postmaster General Summerrrevp. That is one of the reasons we 
would want to increase the starting pay, but I am confident that we 
will have no trouble at all in the Postal Establishment if you were 
to adopt the program that we presented yesterday and are presenting 
to you today in recruiting the finest kind of people i in the Postal 
Establishment. 

Mr. Broynity. I certainly subscribe to your graduated increase 
there. In fact my measure covers that field also, but I am just won- 
dering whether you are giving incentive to your clerks and carriers. 
Your 8-year carrier is not getting any increase at all, but your new 
carrier, the man who has not come to work yet, is getting the increase. 

That isthe only part I differ with you on. 

Postmaster General Summerrietp. About 5 cents an hour and I 
think that compares favorably with the wage increases throughout 
all industry where there has been an increase. 

Mr. Gross. Mr. Summerfield, I believe you made some misstate- 
ments with respect to supervisory grades and I think you ought to 
correct them. 

Yesterday I believe you or Mr. Hook stated that you were running 
into a shortage of supervisors. How many people have taken the 
examination for supervisors since you instituted the program of ex- 
aminations? I believe you did, did you not, institute the program 
of examinations? 

Postmaster General SumMerrrexp. I think the figure was approxi- 
mately 50,000 that took the examination. However, it is not just 
the term “shortage.” It is the quality that you want. You can 
understand; human nature being what it is, why take additional re- 
sponsibility and deny yourself the opportunity of overtime for prac- 
tically no increase in pay. It is one of those things. 

Mr. Gross. You say there have been approximately 50,000 who 
have taken examinations for supervisory positions, total postal 
employees ¢ 

Postmaster General SumMerrieip. That is right, which shows basi- 
cally a a the part of the employees to: advance. 

Mr. Gross. Thank you. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Cretella has a question. 

Mr. Crerectia. General Summerfield, yesterday it was either you 
or a member of your staff, speaking again on the question of super- 
visors, who indicated that the supervisor is now paid at. $4,896 per 
year and was described as being on a treadmill and getting nowhere. 

Under your proposal the supervisor also comes within a grade classi- 
fication with a starting salary and with an automatic increase, and 
the increase you said was to be based in his particular case on merit. 

Postm: aster General Summerrieip. After the midpoint of upgrade. 

Mr. Creretta. Who is going to be the judge of merit ? 

Mr. Lyons. The proposal would be to have the supervisor or his 
supervisor, usually perhaps the superintendent or someone above him, 
make the original recommendation and write out his reasons for it. 

From there it would go through the various echelons of management 
to the Bureau of Operations, if it was the Bureau of Operations, the 
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Bureau of Facilities, or the Bureau of Transportation, where the rea- 
sons would be checked to determine whether they appeared to be 
sound, and the final decision would rest with the upper level of the 
management, 

Mr. Crerecta. Assume you do not get the recommendation from 
the postmaster or this supervisor's supery isor. What redress does the 
supervisor who has not been given a merit increase have ? 

Mr. Lyons. The grievance procedure, In other words, first of all 
the overall plan of administration would call for consideration to 
be given annually to the question of whether the man should or should 
not have a merit increase, so that we would see that his case was 
reviewed in that fashion, 

Then if he felt he was being discriminated against relative to other 
supervisors who did receive increases he could appeal through the 
grievance procedure, which goes up from the postmaster at present 
to the Bureau of Personnel. 

Mr. Crerecta. He would be a pretty marked man, though, if he 
took that procedure, would he not ¢ 

Mr. Lyons. I don’t think so. It is done a great deal now. 

Mr. Crere.va. The reason | bring it up, during the war when wages 
were stabilized under the Wage Stabilization Board, and merit was one 
of the justifications for a wage increase, a good many employees in 
industry were at the mercy of a pretty discriminatory individual 
many cases and could not get the merit increase. 

I am afraid you might have the same situation here if you leave 
it on that particular job. 

Mr. Lyons. Of course the supervisor is a part of the management 
of the = office. 

Mr. Crerecia. I know a vood many supe rvisors where the other 
supervisor is not going to get past first base to them. I guess you do, 
too. Another question from yesterday. 

W hy the nec essity for the 20th classification salaries of $17,650 to 
$21,250? That I understand was to apply to the highest paid post 
masters in the country. 

Mr. Lyons. No, sir; the 20th grade there was le - vacant. As you 
know, I believe the Post Office Department has in effect started : 
program of decentralization, so that there would be a een Raechen 
out in the field to whom the postmasters would report through direct 
level offices. By that means you would have a regional director who 
would be directing the activities of a certain number of postmasters, 
perhaps some postmaster such as in the city of Chicago, and who would 
therefore be paid in that high bracket. 

It would appear to be sensible then to give the regional director a 
little more money than you give the postmaster who is under his 
jurisdiction, that is all. 

Postmaster General SumMerFIELD. That would just be a natural 
grade. 

Mr. Cretenta. That starting salary would be $17,650 to $21,250 

Mr. Lyons. Of course we are not recommending that at the present 
time. 

Mr. Crereita, Maybe some Congressman will apply for the job. 

Mr. Gross. The grade is largely for the new regional directors; is 
that correct ? 
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Postmaster General SummerrreLD. No. What we did there, we 
tried to follow competitive positions in industry with similar responsi- 
bility, but, as you recall, yesterday we said that our recommendation 
stopped at $14,800. 

We did not recommend anything at this time in that area, but we 
merely wanted to point out to you and for you just what would be 
paid in competitive industry for like responsibilities, for instance, 
a regional director would have to assume, and a postmaster of a very 
large post office. 

Our example was the New York City Post Office that has 37,000 
employees. 

Mr. CreretiaA. That is what I am getting at. You can pinpoint 
this to some extent. One or two or a half dozen regional directors 
fall in that category. 

Postmaster General SumMerFieLD. That is correct. 

The CHatrman. The pros and cons of this discussion will begin 
again Friday at 10 o’clock. We will expect the representatives of the 
Post Office Department to be here for further inter rogation and infor- 
mation. The committee will meet in regular executive session at 10 
o'clock tomorrow morning. 

(Thereupon, the hearing recessed at 12 noon, Wednesday, February 
17, 1954, to reconvene at 10 a. m., Friday, February 19, 1954.) 


Geir me. 
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FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 19, 1954 


House or RepresENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON Posr OFFICE AND CIVIL SERVICE, 
Washington, D. C. 

The committee met at 10 a. m., pursuant to recess, in room 213, Old 
House Office Building, Hon. Edward H. Rees (chairman) presiding. 

The CHatrMan. The committee will be in order. 

The committee will continue with its hearing in respect to the 
question of increases in salaries and other benefits for those employed 
in the Government service, including postal employees. 

The Postmaster General because of an appointment at the White 
House could not be here at 10 o’clock, but we have with us this morn- 
ing again Mr. Hook, Deputy Postmaster General, and the Assistant 
Postmasters General, Mr. Lyons, Mr. Allen, Mr. Abrams, and we also 
have Mr. Cooper, Mr. Strom, Mr. Nelson, and Mr. Hahn. 

At the conclusion of our hearing on Wednesday, I believe Mr. Moss 
of California was interrogating. In any event, Mr. Moss has the 
floor if he desires at this time. 


STATEMENTS OF DEPUTY POSTMASTER GENERAL CHARLES R. 
HOOK, JR.; ASSISTANT POSTMASTER GENERAL NORMAN R. 
ABRAMS; ASSISTANT POSTMASTER GENERAL EUGENE J. LYONS; 
ASSISTANT POSTMASTER GENERAL JOHN C. ALLEN; EXECUTIVE 
ASSISTANT TO THE DEPUTY POSTMASTER GENERAL JOSEPH D. 
COOPER; ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT TO THE DEPUTY POST- 
MASTER GENERAL ALFER B. STROM; JAMES T. NELSON, OF THE 
BUREAU OF POST OFFICE OPERATIONS; A. C. HAHN, EXFCUTIVE 
DIRECTOR, BUREAU OF TRANSPORTATION, POST OFFICE DE- 
PARTMENT; AND JOHN J. BUTLER, OF GEORGE FRY & ASSOCIATES 


Mr. Moss. I would like to direct some questions on the industry 
salaries. As I understand it, the increases listed here and comparisons 
are general overall averages for industrial workers; is that correct? 

Mr. Butter. You are referring to chart 4 and chart 5, Congress- 
man ¢ 

Mr. Moss. Yes. 

Mr. Burier. Yes. 

Mr. Moss. Was there any attempt to determine the level at which 
the average postal skill would compare with industrial skills and 
compare salary and increases at that level ? 

Mr. Burier. Not in the preparation of these charts. These charts 
were designed to show, and we think do so show, the overall group 
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of postal employees not including supervisors as against the overall 
group of American production workers, inciuding Jead foremen but 
not including supervisory people, on an overall average basis without 
a correlation of individual job skills to individual job skills. This 


was part of the analysis and comparison which was conducted during 
the survey. In addition to that we made pay-rate comparisons on 


two other bases. 

After the field survey we selected what appeared to be a representa 
tive cross section of typical different jobs in the postal establishment, 
related as well as we could at that time in general terms of skill and 
responsibility and postal earnings 

With written descriptions of those jobs we made visits to individual 
industrial business, shipping, and other types of companies, and com- 
pared the starting and going rates in those companies for that work 
with the present postal practice for similar work on a job-to-job basis. 

As you are probably well aware, in many of the companies, for ex- 
ample, the railroads, airlines, mail order houses, and freight for- 
warders and others that we visited, there were some jobs which com- 
pared reasonably in skill and general duties with some of the Postal 
Establishment jobs. In banks where we checked some of the clerical 
and finance service jobs there were comparable jobs. In some indus 
tries there were comparable labor and material handling jobs. In any 
individual installation, of course, they might not have jobs comparable 
to postal jobs which we had selected for comparison. In those cases no 
attempt was made to guess at it. If the job description did not match 
reasonably with the kind of skills required in the postal service job we 
did not attempt to indicate what the comparison might be. This 
study was a phase of the survey which was aside from the preparation 
of the materials which went into this chart. 

Mr. Moss. We have had major increases in industrial salaries and 
cost of living since 1950. 

From the period of 1950 to 1953 about what has been the increase in 
industrial salaries. Do you have a figure? 

Mr. Buruer. I have the figure at my finger tips since July 1, 1951, 
which is perhaps even more comparable. In some selected basic in- 
dustries the wage change in cents per hour-—I am speaking from a 
statistical abstract prepared by the United States Department of 
Labor . the Bureau of Labor Statistics, and dated November 2 3, 1953 
incorporating changes made through that date and contemplated 
through December of 1953—are typified by the following, and I would 
add parentnetans: ty here that in all wage- and salary-survey work in- 
dividual comparisons on a spot-rate-to-spot-rate basis or on a spot- 
increase-to-spot-incre: se basis are subject to distortion, depending on 
what companies you pick, where they are, whether they happen to be 


in a scarcity area a nd so on. 
However, thee seem to be representative of the companies with 
major employees. The United States Steel Corp. has had a basic wage 


change in cents per hour of 2414 cents. The major automobile com- 
panies—I am talking about General Motors, ( ‘hrysler, and Ford at 
this time—have had a wage change in cents per hour of 17 cents. 
Major aircraft companies vary. North American, which is a sizable 
company, had an increase of 16 cents per hour. Lockheed has had an 
increase of 2514 cents per hour. 
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The tire and tube industry, characterized by Firestone and United 
States Rubber, and Goodyear, have had an increase of 28 cents per 
hour. I think one interesting comparison, although not too typical, 
would be in the newspaper pressmen in New York City who have had 
a 24.9 cents per hour increase and in Chicago, the Commonwealth 
Edison, an increase of 25.7 cents per hour. 

Mr. Moss. Percentagewise, about what would the average on 

Mr. Burter. It varies extremely widely, from 10 percent, 15 percent, 
or something more. I would like to point out in this résumé that I 
have given here that we are comparing increases in industry over a 
period when the postal pay increase of 1951 should be given account 
and put side by side for a fair comparison. 

Mr. Moss. What was that percentage ¢ 

Mr. Butter. The percentage for a large group of people was about 
11 percent to 12 percent. It was stipulated as a 20-cent per hour 
increase. I recall that our proposal encompasses a recommended in- 
crease which would average 5 cents per hour or something above 
that for the large group of postal employees in equitable classifications. 

Mr. Moss. Of course, I represent a part of the country where living 
costs are, I think, probably above national average and salaries are 
ibove national average. 

Mr. Burter. Yes; I know that. 

Mr. Moss. I have here a study which has just been completed by 
the California State Personnel Board for submission to the State 
legislature during its budget session this year, which indicates that 
industrial salaries in my State have gone up 21 percent since the start 
of the Korean war. 

Our State employees’ salaries during that period have gone up ap- 
proximately 24 percent. It has created an unhappy condition in my 
State for all types of Federal workers, not only the postal employees, 
and it places them considerably below the average salary both public 
and private competitively. 

Mr. Burier. Yes, Congressman. Let me add that the statistics I 
have just read in no case indicate a percentage increase of higher than 

13.9 percent. It is, of course, widely recognized that the West Coast 
area in many of its metropolitan communities is considered to have a 
higher general wage level than many other parts of the United 
States. 

Mr. Moss. We have about 10 percent of the Federal employees in 
that area and I would just like, Mr. Chairman, for the record to read 
off some of these figures. 

The Merchants and Manufacturers Association of the Los Angeles 
area reports an increase of 20.4 percent; the Employers Council of 
the San Francisco area, an increase of 22.5 percent; another, the San 
Francisco Bay area survey encompassing the entire Bay metropolit an 
area, 21.4 percent; the entire Los Ange les me tropolitan area, 21.2 per- 
cent, indic ating that on the West Coast, and I think that is representa- 
tive of many of the industrial centers of the country, where we also 
have a high concentration of Federal employees, the increases in 
private salaries, salaries paid in private industry, have been rather 
substantial in comparison with the increases we have given the postal] 
workers. 
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I think you indicated a figure of about 12 percent for the 1951 
increase / 

Mr. Buruer. Yes. 

Mr. Moss. And this would reflect an increase in most instances of 
almost double that. 

Mr. Burier. May I submit, Congressman, that in our consideration 
of this prcblem and in our recomme endations to the Post Office Depart- 
ment the basic question has not been the rate of increase over a given 
period of years, but whether based on available factual infor mation 
the general level of present pay is equitable and in line with today’s 
conditions. 

Some industries and some communities which have historically 
had badly underpaid groups of employees, or industries, may have 
risen at a very high percentage rate, which may or may not mean that 
they were proper ly paid before or after the change. 

Mr. Moss. In considering the salaries of these police and fire de- 
partments used as a comparison in some of these charts, in the estab- 
lished weekly average with the clerks and carriers, I think we devel- 
oped the fact the other day that the clerks and carriers averages here 
did not represent the lower paid end of the scale because the tem- 
poraries and substitutes were not included. 

It represe nted the permanent employees. 

Mr. Burier. Congressman, I believe the conclusion of our discus- 
sion on that point was that since these are regular clerks and carriers 
they do indicate a majority of people in the upper levels and in the 
longevity grades, but that there is a substantial spread of substitutes 
up t through and past the midpoint. 

Mr. Moss. I think we established though that bringing in the sub- 
stitutes would decrease the hourly average about 9 cents, from $1.94 
to $1.85. 

Mr. Butter. I believe that is correct. 

Mr. Moss. In most of the police and fire departments what allow- 
ances were made, and were they considered, for uniforms and other 
equipment the employee might have to have on the job? 

Mr. Butter. The chart which is shown as chart No. 6, regular clerks 
and letter carriers versus city policemen, is not designed to compare 

the jobs of carriers with city policemen in any community. 

As you recognize, the responsibility of policemen and the difficulty 
of their working conditions may vary widely even within the com- 
munities selected. This chart was designed to show a finding which 
we had reached that by and large a sizable group of your ‘regular 
postal employees that had kept pace in earnings over the years “with 
a sizable group of public employees of a generally comparable pop- 
ulation, and that based on average earnings during the year 1953, thev 
were still in line with those average weekly earnings. 

No consideration was given in our development “of a base salary 
scale to fringe benefits which might increase the actual total com- 
pensation in money and goods to the postal employees nor was it 
considered in any attempt to adjust the average earnings of the police 
and firemen found. 

On the other hand, in these cities, and to a considerable extent in 
most American cities, the work hours per week, the basic workweek 
which is required for policemen, is about 40 hours. With respect to 
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the cities, and for the periods covered, the workweek in Chicago was 
48 hours; in New York, 46 hours; and in Philadelphia, 48 hours. We 
did not attempt to derive an average of hourly earnings because the 
weekly pay basis seemed to us a reasonable one upon which to show 
these figures. 

I am reminded that the basic postal workweek is 40 hours, which 
is why I mentioned the point. 

In addition, these are average earnings for the year 1953. We did 
not attempt to project what the average earnings may be for firemen 
and policemen for 1954. We have figures on rates in effect at this 
time which would indicate the general level of those salaries com- 
pared to the general level of postal salaries and if it is appropriate 
[ could mention them. The medium top pay rate is $4,096 in 45 cities 
with populations of 50,000 or better, including these three, but also 
Detroit, Los Angeles, Baltimore, Boston, and Buffalo, and so forth. 
I don’t think it is necessary to read these 45 names into the record. 

Mr. Moss. It is not at all necessary. In fact, the point I am trying 
to develop here is if we are going to compare salaries and try to 
develop averages, we should compare salaries of like responsibility 
and of like hourly requirements in a given workweek. By taking 
and lumping together public employees of an unrelated type, or in- 
dustrial workers, which may include a large number of very low paid, 
comparatively unskilled operations, we are not coming up with the 
averages which tell us the story of how well we pay our workers in 
comparison with the workers of private industry or the workers of 
other governmental jurisdictions. 

If we are going to have averages as a basis for setting salary scales 
they should be like averages. It does not strike me here as a good 
comparison when we bring in schoolteachers salaries. The point I 
made the other day is that we have many areas of the country where 
schoolteachers are notoriously underp: aid. 

Also in computing a teac nee s salary do you compute it on an annual 
basis, or on the semester year. Just coming up with averages does not 
tell us anything except that ‘they are rather interesting statistically 
to study, but in arriving at averages for the purpose of setting salaries, 
I think we have to have averages which are closely tied in every respect 
to the problem we are studying here. 

I think many of these fail to develop that type of fact which should 
be the guide to this committee in considering the salaries of the Federal 
employees. 

Mr. Burier. We have available, Congressman, and are prepared 
to discuss if you wish, some of the specific job and rate comparisons 
which also guided our thinking and our judgment thi at the proposed 
salary ranges are equitable and in line with tod: ay’s conditions. 

Mr. Moss. I recall last year that we were told that about 5 percent, 
I believe, of those taking examinations in some areas for the postal 
service actually passed the examinations. I could be corrected on 
that, but if I recall that was the testimony given us during hearings 
last year on the general discussion of postal problems. 

That would indicate that we are not attracting to the service the 
best available people, if only 5 percent are passing the examinations, 
or it would indicate that the examinations are expecting far too much 
of the people who take them. 
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Mr. Burier. Without reference to the individual percentage figure, 
Congressman, we have recognized that condition. It became apparent 
very clearly in the course of the survey and it is a basic reason why 
the starting salary ranges have been raised substantially for a large 
portion ot jobs and pe ople. 

Mr. Moss. Do vou feel that they have been raised sufficiently to make 
the jobs attractive to the type of people that we want in the postal 
service / 

Mr. Burier. We do feel that. recognizing at that same time that 
there may be individual companies or individual situations where 
the going rate for some category of work is far out of line with either 

| present or a proposed salary range for any job. You must recognize 
that condition in your own region. 

Mr. Moss. We are trying to attract career people here and it just 
seems to me in yong ovel and frankly I have not had the oppor- 
tunity. because of a number of other hearings, to go over this material 

refully as 1 wor Id like that the ave rage st iti ie salary is still 
not at a level, at least in many parts of the country, to attract the type 
of people and to hold the ty pe of people we want in the postal service. 
] Wot ld lil e to see 2 more detailed st icy of fivures which were more 
representative of comparable conditions than those which have been 
submitted to us so far. 

Mr. Burier. M iv we submit some specific ficoures—— 

Mr. Moss. I would like very much to have you submit them. 

Mr. Bururr. based. on northern metropolitan rates studied on 
a jf b by job basis. 

Mr. Moss. And in those, ] think, ilso some west coast rates, where 
we have a concentration of about 10 percent of the Federal employees. 
I think that the rates they are competing against there become im- 
portant in determining averag 

Mr. Gross. Would vou \ eld, 

Mr. Moss. I would be very happy to. 

Mr. Gross. What do you mean by northern metropolitan ¢ 

Mr. Burter. Primarily Chicago and New York. 

Mr. Gross. You mean citiesnow? You are talking about metropoli- 
tan cities ¢ 

Mr. Burier. Yes. 

Mr. Wirnrow. Would the gentleman vield at that point ? 

Mr. Moss. Yes. 

Mr. Wirnrow. I am quite in accord with Mr. Moss in his criticism 
that I believe is a justified criticism of this taking an average. What 
1 would like to have you do is to be more specific and break it down. 
I would like to know, for instance, what is the comparison between a 
brakeman on the railroad, his take-home pay, and that of a letter 
carrier. I would like to know—and I think they are comparable— 
what is the comparison between a conductor on the railroad and the 
man who is In charge of a car on the railroad in mail service. 

[ think those would be justified comparisons. I am quite at a loss to 
fathom this general average which I do not think gives you the true 
picture. 

Mr. Burter. May I enter into the record at this time some repre- 
sentative rates from class 1 steam railroads effective last autumn, not 
reflecting the 5 cent per hour increase which has taken effect 


Mr. Wirnrow. All right. 
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Mr. Burier. On representative jobs found in the postal establish- 
ment as against some representative jobs which were believed to be 
generally comparable on a descriptive basis with jobs in the railroad 
industry. 

On the job of key punch operator—this is a small group of people 
and we will take a representative sample if that is acceptable to the 
committee—the present post office range is $3.270 to $4,070. The 
railroad rate is $3,699. As to the industry rates, the low rate 
found was $2,288. In reviewing the findings of a salary survey it is 
customary to take either the middle rate of those found, that is, the one 
that there are many rates found below it or above it, or to take the 
average of the middle 50 percent of the salary found, which excludes 
unusually high and unusually low rates, to give a representative 
comparison. 

The industry going rate on that job was found to be $3,065. The 
recommended salary range for that job for the postal service is $2,086 
to $3,560, indicating in our judgment a sizable advantage over the 
community and a reasonable rate for that kind of work. The job 
of clerk-typist, which carries at present the same range of $3,270 to 
$4,070 in the postal establishment, was found to be $3,800 in the class 
1 steam railways. 

The industry rates ranged from a low of $2,142 to a going rate 
of $3,181. The proposed scale is $3,210 to $3,870. The foreman of 
one of the mail units has a postal rate of $4,787. Industry rates, 
including the railroads, ranged from a low, indicating a lower level 
of responsibility in some cases, of $3,990 to a medium of about $5,000, 
with, as we understand, some rates above it. 

Mr. Wirnrow. What was the responsibility involved and the super- 
visory work that goes with the position of this man who has charge 
of mail car, I understand, these people that you are talking about? 

Mr. Burier. We are not talking about a transportation foreman, 
no, sir; but about a foreman, for example, of one of the mail han 
dling units in a major post office. 

Mr. Wrrurow. I know something about what the brakemen, the 
conductors, firemen, and engineers get and I would like to have a com- 
parison. I do know something about the responsibility as compared 
to these people who have charge of a mail car. 

Let’s have some figures with a direct comparison as between the 
two of them. 

Mr. Burier. Let me answer that in two ways, Congressman; in a 
salary study it is much more clear cut if a comparison is made on 
going salaries with jobs which can be identified as comparable and 
where the element of judgment as to whether a different kind of job 
is comparable is not implied. 

For example, a comparison between a city carrier and a machine 
tool operator would be, I think we all agree, an impossible one to 
make except on a guess. A comparison between a distribution clerk 
and a retail sales clerk or a railroad brakeman would be impossible 
to make without the people making the survey making all kinds of 
judgments that the jobs are comparable and on the same level or 
should be. 

We would not presume to evaluate what a brakeman should be in 
relation to a city carrier. In a study of this type we take jobs where 
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a description can be found in the industry which is comparable and 
evaluate the going rates there. 

Mr. Wirnrow. Do you not think the job of the conductor on a rail- 
road train is comparable with a man who has charge of a mail car? 

Mr. Burier. If I may hazard an opinion, I would say absolutely not. 

Mr. Hoox. Coming from the railroad industry, I would say no. 

Mr. Wrrnrow. Mr. Hook, you know with your experience : and you 

can tell me how much the people in one class on your road are re- 
ceiving, and that is the thing we would like to know. I would like 
to get at it. 

Mr. Hoox. I am talking about the comparisons and frankly I can 
see no comparison between the letter carrier and the brakeman. I 
do not see how you could make a comparison between the two. 

Mr. Wrrnrow. I do not know. 

Mr. Hoox. You could compare the rates, but I do not see how you 
could compare the levels of responsibility. 

Mr. Wrrnrow. Iam awfully glad to understand that. 

Mr. Moss. I wonder if the gentleman would yield at that point. 
Mr. Hook, do you not think that in setting salaries if you are going 
to use a comparative basis of determining rates you should determine 
upon may be arbitrarily a group of like skills or like occupations and 
then try to strike your averages rather than going to this overall 
average which has been submitted to us here ? 

Mr. Hook. Mr. Moss, Mr. Butler has done that where he could 
find like comparisons and is in the process of giving you the com- 
parisons that he thinks are valid. 

Mr. Moss. I would like to ask, Mr. Chairman, that those compari- 
sons, if they are available be prepared so that each member can have 
a copy and just a little time to study them. I will admit that I 
feel at great disadvantage in having so little time. Probably over 
the weekend I will be able to catch up on some of them. It would 
be well if we had that information available so we could give it 
some study. 

Mr. Butter. It is being put in the record, as I understand it. 

Mr. Moss. The record is not always as readily available as we 
would like it to be. If it were prepared in separate form and given 
to us so that we would have it immediately available for study it 
would be more helpful. 

The Cramman. Let us find out just what the gentleman wants. 

Mr. Moss. As much comparison of like skills and occupations as 
they have available. 

The Cuarman. All right. 

Mr. Lestnsxi. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Moss. I will be happy to. 

The CuarrMan. Let us get this straight now. Will you gentlemen 
ast a comparison in line with the request as soon as you can and 
ave it available for us at a later date. Is that the understanding 
now, Mr. Moss? 

Mr. Moss. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. Now, then, let us find out who has the floor here. 
Are you through now ? 

Mr. Moss. T just yielded to Mr. Lesinski. 

The Crarman. All right. 
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Mr. Lestnsk1. To clarify one point, in the operation at Detroit for 
clerks there were 10,000 people who requested the examination and 
only 300 passed it, that is, 3 percent of the 10,000 that passed the 
exam. As far as clerks are concerned, I believe I can speak on that 
with a little bit of authority. 

I have been one to a degree in the the Navy. A clerk in a store has 
a group of items before him. Each item is priced individually. 
All she has to do, or he, is check up for size and that is in the mind 
only. ‘The rest of it is right in front of them. A clerk in the Post 
Office Department has to know the rules and regulations and there 
is no comparison between the two. The matter of knowledge is com- 
pletely out of line. 

Mr. Burtrr. Congressman, excuse me. We did not make job com- 
parisons with retail store clerks or sales clerks. 

Mr. Lestnsxr. I believe the same thing is being followed practi- 
cally all the way through. Mr. Moss is trying to point that out, that 
there is no comparison between the two jobs. 

Mr. Burier. We did not compare them, Congressman. 

Mr. Lestnsxi. But you have to a degree tried to compare different 
types of jobs. That is where you were wrong. 

Mr. Butter. I submit that we have compared like jobs on the basis 
of job descr iptions. 

Mr. Lestnsxt. When a hod carrier or a sweeper, whoever it might 
be, can make almost 50 cents an hour more than the clerks or carriers 
there is something wrong. 

In other words, you prefer a strong back to a good mind. We 
have to consider that. 

Mr. Gross. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Moss. I have one question, Mr. Gross, and then I will yield 
the floor. 

The Cuatrman. All right. 

Mr. Moss. In the study of postal clerks and carriers has any con- 
sideration been given to the amount of time outside of the regular 
hours that are devoted to the learning of schemes and the mastering 
of some of these procedures of the Department. 

I think they are required to know them and to pass examinations 
upon them. Do we give any recognition to that time outside the 
working hours. I think usually in industry they now have, many 
of them, in service on-the-job training programs. We do not have 
that available in the postal service and we require that the employee 
use his own time. 

Mr. Aprams. Mr. Moss, in regard to the clerks learning the schemes, 
in our presentation here we have allowed for that higher skill and 
have established the rates in the presentation as made here in ac- 
cordance therewith. That is recognized, that additional skill, and 
therefore in setting of the rates or the bracket in which they fall that 
is recognized in the recommendation that has been made to us. 

Mr. Moss. But in the comparative averages, to take these averages 
that are made on the charts, does it give it recognition? The end 
product is how many dollars a week k do they take in and you are 
comparing here to get averages on it in attempting to establish the 
fact that generally they have not lagged behind, or it has not been 
an appreciable lag. 
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However, in considering those averages, I think you must also 
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igh | ig lect the time they spend off the job, the 
time which isalmost mandatory. In setting the salary that is another 
thing, but we are using these figures as the basis for the salary set. 
The CHarrMaAN. W ll you yield the floor ¢ 


Mr. Gross. I do not want to pursue this point since evidently you 
are coming up with a statement on job comparisons. What were you 
comparing a while ago wit i t | i salary hour of S4.787 in the Post 
Oifice and $3,990 in the railroad. 

Mr. Butter. I am saying the low rate found was $3,990 in private 
business, that the going rate of $5,000 was comparable to the railroad 
rate, and the recommended range in our proposal for that job is 
S4.510 to $5) A40. 

Mr. Gross. I thought you were making job comparisons there? 

Mr. Burier. I was. 

Mr. Gross. What particular jobs? 

Mr. Burter. A job comparable in responsibility to the foreman of 
one of the smaller mail handling units in a large post office. 

Mr. Gross. A large post office with what job on the railroad ? 

Mr. Butter. With a gang foreman. 

Mr. Gross. With a gang foreman. I do not know what a gang 
foreman is on the railroad, but I will wait for your statement on job 
comparisons. I want this thing simplified. 

Mr. Burier. I wish to clarify one point, Congressman, that there 
are in the present setup and there are in the proposed setup a large 
number of levels and classifications of foremen. In other words, 
there are foremen with broad heavy responsibilities for planning, 


scheduling work, supervisory, control of personnel, and personnel 


actions, 

There are others where the supervision is limited under a general 
foreman and assistant superintendent, a senior superintendent, to di- 
rect supervision of work which is planned and conducted under 
clearly established procedures. 

Mr. Gross. In the statement you will give to the committee I hope 
you will please give us some clear-cut comparisons. 

Mr. Burier. We shall do that. 

The CuatrMan. Mr. Broyhill is recognized. 

Mr. Broyui. In further pursuance of this comparison, charts § 
and 9 give a comparison with teachers’ salaries. I do not propose to 
dispute your figures at all, but as a member of the District of Columbia 
Committee we went through that problem last vear of comparing the 
wages and salaries of policemen and firemen in the District of Co- 
lumbia with comparable cities throughout the Nation and also com- 
parisons of school teachers’ salaries. We found that they were quite 
a bit below the average of cities this size throughout the country and 
we raised the policemen and firemen, I think, to a minimum of $3,900 
up to $4,800 for a private, and we raised the starting salaries of 
teachers. 

I think that was around $3,600. In comparing the salaries of police- 
men and firemen and school teachers in the District of Columbia with 
the rest of the country, you will find we are still below them. I am 
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talking about cities of comparable size and then in comparing the 
clerks and carriers in the District of Columbia with the police, fire- 
men, and school teachers of the District of Columbia, you will find 
that the clerks and carriers are below them. 

In using the District of Columbia comparisons it certainly shows 
that the figures are a little off. 

Mr. Burier. We prefaced our comment on the average salaries for 
policemen and firemen used. There are many individual rates which 
vary from that. On the 45 cities which I was mentioning when the 
question came up, with rates effective in January 1954, which is the 
latest information we can get, the midpoints or going rates for those 
policemen’s salaries come out at a median of $3.850 per year. The 
maxunum range from $3,207 to $5,036, with the median of the rates 
in this re present: itive cross section at $4,096. I understand that there 
are individual communities much higher and there are individual com- 
munities much lower, sometimes in smaller populations, sometimes in 
larger populations 

Mr. Broyuiiy. The Chief of Police in the District of Columbia said 
he was short 270 policemen here due to the wages that were prevailing 
it that time. We raised those wages, starting at $3,900 and up . 
$4,800 in order for him to attract policem en and firemen in the Distrik 
of Columbia. 

You are going to have the same problem here in the District of 
Columbia for your clerks and carriers. Still, going back to your 
national average, and that is what you have to consider probably for 
your clerks and carriers. 

[ talked to the eigen of the International Education Association 
the other day and he said they are having a serious problem there 
employing people throughout the country; that they had several 
hundreds of thousands of qualified school teachers who are driving 
trucks in other industries because the salaries and positions in schools 

not competitive or satisfactory. 

“They have a problem there. He feels that is a serious problem and 
to allow it to continue is going to lower the “ andard of the teaching 
profession here in the country. Yet looking at your charts 8 and 9 
I think it is universally agreed that school said are underpaid 
appare ntly you do not have any percentage difference between 1939 
Epa and 1954 comparisons. 

If the National Education Association is having a problem there 
Katies teachers are underpaid and you are just comparing your 
salaries with theirs, are you not going to have the same problem i in 
vetting sufficient people in the postal service 4 

Mr. Burier. That would certainly be true if they were exactly at 
the same level. 

Mr. Broyuim1.. They have a problem there; they have a serious 
problem. 

Mr. Burier. I say I recognize that. If the average of the jobs 
selected here in the postal establishment were at the level of salaries 
of the instructional staff, we would have to recognize that serious 
problem, but in all the periods covered the postal average has been 
substantially above the instructional. 

Mr. Broyum.. Not any more so than it was in 1939, 

Mr. Burer. Agreed, yes. 
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Mr. Broyuiy. And you were not having that problem. They were 
not having that problem in 1939. They are having it today and 
you were just taking that same comparison in 1939. 

Mr. Burier. This is not on an cle basis, Congressman; it is on an 
average actual earnings basis. 

Mr. Creretia. Will you yield? 

Mr. Broyruiuy. Yes. 

Mr. Creretta. Mr. Butler, in the consideration of salaries of the 
school teachers did you also take into consideration the principals, 
school superintendents, and administrative heads, or just the school- 
teaching faculty ? ; 

Mr. Burier. No, sir; our statistics include those administrative 
personnel. 

Mr. Creretta. That was a breakdown of the school budget, was 
it not, and that is how you arrived at the average salary ? You say 
you took into consideration the administrative heads, the nonteaching 
aspect of the educational system ¢ 

Mr. Butter. Yes, Congressman. 

Mr. Crereia. In the consideration of the salaries to firemen did 
you also take into consideration the officers ¢ 

Mr. Butter. Just firemen. 

Mr. Crete... Irrespective of grades? 

Mr. Burier. Grades in which sense, in the sense of automatic steps, 
or as in the police force, corporals, sergeants, and so on ? 

Mr. Crerecta. Yes. 

Mr. Burier. No; just the basic job of firemen or policemen. 

Mr. Creretta. Which is the basic job? What did you consider the 
basic job? 

Mr. Burter. Patrolman. 

Mr. Crerecta. Can you break that down into classifications, A, B, 
C, and D, sergeants, and so forth? 

Mr. Butter. It is not customary in the municipalities that we 
analyzed in detail to have different levels of patrolmen. There are 
noncommissioned- officer ori ades above patrolmen, but they were not 
included in these average statistics. 

Mr. Crereti.a. When you make that comparison then, if you do 
not take the patrolmen in the various grades, you are taking patrolmen 
at the lowest level ? 

Mr. Burter. No, sir. There is a starting rate, usually a step rate, 
say, after 2 years, and customarily another step rate after that, which 
is usually the maximum. 

These averages include all those rates for policemen, but they do 
not include the salary rates for policemen at supervisory jobs any 
more than they include the averages for foremen of carriers or clerks 
in charge and so on. 

Mr. Crerecta. However, you did consider the administrative costs 
in computing the averages for school teachers, but you did not take 
that into consideration in the police department; is that correct? 

Mr. Burier. That is correct. 

Mr. Crerecta. Why did you make the differentiation ? 

Mr. Burier. Do I understand your question correctly? On the 
educational personnel, you understand, on these charts where it 1s 
shown it is faculty and principals, not clerks or office people in the 
sc -hools. 
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Mr. Creretta. That is not what you told me a few minutes ago. 
You told me you took into consideration all of the administrative 
aspect. 

Mr. Butter. Not administrative office personnel; no, sir; but ad- 
ministrative heads. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Broyhill, do you yield the floor? 

Mr. Broyuitu. Yes. 

The Cuatrman. Mrs. St. George is recognized. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorcr. Mr. Chairman, as I have not spoken on this matter 
before I would like to commend the Department for the study they 
have made and I want to especially say that because a good deal of 
it fits in with recommendations that our subcomiaittee made in our 
preliminary report. We noted particularly that doctors are hired 
as assistant superintendents and that there is not a sufficient scale 
in the classification of postal employees. I think that this could be 
and will be rectified. 

I would like to ask if anything has been done about one recom- 
mendation we made, which was that the postal service collects more 
than $2 billion in revenue annually and yet they do not have any 
certified public accountants to man their accounting processes at the 
large post offices. Has any thought been given to certified public 
accountants 4 

Mr. Hook. Mrs. St. George, the whole accounting system of the 
Post Office is under wor e reorganization and I think up to date 
we have managed to hire, I believe, around 7 to 9 certified public 
accountants and we are in the process of building that Department 
very muc o in the way you recommended it. 

Mrs. Sv. Grorcr. You do feel that it is an important thing to get 
these come into the big offices ? 

Mr. Hoox. Very much so. There is a very serious lack. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Lyons. 

Mr. Lyons. May I add to that, that one of the major handicaps 
in obtaining these certified public accountants is the lack of a proper 
classification for them under our salary structure, which we hoped 
this plan would remedy. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorce. Yes; I rather suspected that when we first made 
the recommendation. There was one other thing I wanted to ask you. 
On your chart 16 I nctice that the mail handlers at the present rate 
start at $3,170 and go up to $3,470, and the proposed rate is only 
$3,210 to $3,870. Why is there such a big differential in the starting 
pay between the mail handlers and all others. I mean comparatively 
speaking, when you compare them with that table. The starting 
salary is only up there, as I make it out, by about $40. 

Mr. Burier. I think we may be able to explain that with reference 
to some of the earlier chart presentations. Under the present classi- 
fication and pay arrangements there is no uniform arrangement as 
far as proportion of pay from starting rate to maximum. 

Some people, like the mail handlers, can only go up $300, excluding 
longevity. Others, like the majority of the clerks and carriers, go up 
$800. Supervisors do not go up at all a for longevity. In 
developing a salary structure that provides for a reasonably constant 
proportion of possible increase from bottom of the range to the top 
of the range, which comes out to be about 20 percent, the mail-handler 
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job, based on description and comparison, comes in a range which 
should be at this level. so what is involved is fitting what has been a 
tightly compressed progression into a uniform and somewhat wider 
progression. 

~ Therefore. no matter where it occurred there would have been a 
bie difference between one end or the other of scale and since it is at 
this level it comes at the upper end. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorcr. Mr. Butler, when you take that figure of $3,210 
what are you comparing that to im jobs in industry ¢ What com- 
parison is there there ? 

Mr. Butter. There are material-handling jobs in industry which 
are comparable and there are handling jebs which in the major mail- 
order houses and shipping companies which can be compared to the 
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mail handlers who do not have to do distribution. 

This seale is similar and the proposed one is more appropriate than 
the present one. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorcr. Yes, I can see that, but I wondered why you made 
such a tremendous differential between that particular category and 
all the others. 

Mr. Burier. The proposed scale covers more nearly the range of pay 
in which that job is likely to be paid in industry. 

The Cuatrman. Will you yield? 

Mrs. Sr. Grorcr. I yield. 

Mr. Cote. To get back to comparisons with railroad workers, did 
you only make a comparison between the postal employees and the sec- 
tion workers on the railroad ¢ 

Mr. Burier. No, sir; and I think we should clarify a point here. 
We have milly compared alaries on i¢ bs wv here in the postal estab- 
lishment we had a job description (which you have not had basically 

n the postal establishment before) with a job description found in the 
situation where we were trying to obtain comparable data. 

Mr. Coe. Suppose you.go to maintenance workers. I believe that 
is the term you used, which really means section workers and which 
really means the lowest paid railroad employees; is that not right ? 

Mr. Butter. I did not refer to maintenance workers Congressman. 

Mr. Coie. Gang foremen. That refers only to gandy dancers. That 
refers to section worl ers, or does it? That is true? 

Mr. Lyons. Mr. Congressman, just to clarify that point, in the only 
case where a postal job was compared to a job in the railroad of gang 
foreman of laborers the postal foreman also was foreman of a group 
of laborers. Where comparisons were made on foremen who handle 
highly difficult assignments in charge of mail distribution clerks or 
something like that, that foreman was not compared with a gang 
foreman on a railroad because the two job descriptions just do not 
match. 

The only comparisons made were those wheré the actual duties 
written down on position descriptions matched between the industry 
and the post office. 

Mr. Core. In our comparison with railroad workers have you 
thought of comparing the postal clerks with the clerks on the railroad 
and the supervisors with the chief clerk in the offices on the railroad ? 
That, I think, would be a fair comparison, but to get to the lowest paid 
individual, such as a section worker, would not be anv comparison at 
all in my mind. ’ 
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Mr. Butter. Congressman, some members of the committee have 
some ideas about which jobs are comparable and which are not, or 
may have some suggestion on that. For example, as a broad com- 
parison based on the relative content of job descriptions, it was our 
opinion that some of the window clerks in the postal establishment 
could be compared to some of the ticket clerks in the railroad estab- 
ne nt, and the rate for this class on steam railroads was found to 
be $3,879, keeping in mind that the present postal range is from $3,270 
to $4,070 and that the proposed ranges would be $3,480 to $4,170 or 
$3,780 to $4,560, depending on the level of responsibility. 

Mr. Gross. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Coir. Yes. 

Mr. Gross. Mr. Hook, what is the minamum wage for section work- 
ers there 4 

Mr. Hook. I have been away from the railroad so long and occu- 
pied with problems here that I just couldn't tell you offhand. Maybe 
Mr. Butler can, but I just couldn't tell you. 

Mr. Burter. Wecan supply it for the record. 

Mr. Gross. I just thought perhaps you knew. It must be a little 
better than $2 an hour for an ordinary section worker. I may be 
wrong. 

Mr. Burner. May we use some comparable industrial figures? Will 
that help clarify the situation? In other words, we have been as- 
suming for the past few minutes that comparison with railroads only 
was a valid one. Railroads are part of a total employment group 
which cover some comparable jobs and some noncomparable jobs. 

For laborers, material handling, some hourly earnings as published 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics in October 1953—and I am read- 
ing across the country now rather than in different industries—are 
$1.42 an hour, $1.34 an hour, $1.57 an hour, $1.60 an hour, $1.43 
an hour—I will skip the Southern rates—$1.54 an hour, $1.56 an hour. 
We can identify the cities. The last two were Chicago, Cleveland; 
Kansas City, $1.45, and then $1.65, $1.64, $1.48, and so on, recog- 
nizing that there may be individual companies where the starting rate 
and the hiring rate for labor is higher than that. 

Mr. Bonin. Will the gentlewoman yield / 

Mrs. Sv. Grorce. I yield, Mr. Bonin. 

Mr. Bonry. I would like to make an inquiry as to what labor group 
in the Post Office Department was compared with the labor group 
on the railroads ¢ 

Mr. Burier. None. 

Mr. Bonin. By implication it has been given to us by your own 
testimony that there was a laboring group in the post office that would 
be comparable to a laboring group on the railroad. 

Mr. Burier. There are groups of employees in the postal service 
who would be broadly classified as laborers. 

Mr. Bonin. What groups are they ¢ 

Mr. Burier. For example, in the custodial services there are la- 
borers and janitors under foremen of laborers. There are mail han- 
dlers without clerical or distribution experience who are under the 
foreman of that activity. 1 would say those would be probably the 
two biggest groups of so-called labor employees that I can think of 
in the postal establishment. 
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Mr. Bonry. Would that be a fair comparison to a man who is lift- 
ing rails, putting them in place, driving spikes in the rails, and put- 
ting ballast in the railroad track ¢ 

Mr. Buruer. I don’t think it would be a direct comparison, which 
is one of the reasons it was not explicitly included. As I said, we 
tried to do it ona job-deseription basis, and it would be pretty hard 
to do it. Maintenance labor perhaps would be compared directly, 
but some of the others, no, and we did not attempt to do it where 
the job de scriptions didn’t match. 

Mr. Bonry. Is there not a sizable group of employees that come 
inder the custodial, for instance, services under a separate division 
oft our Government ¢ 

Mr. Burirr. In many cases they do, but there is a substantial num- 
ber of custodial service people in the postal establishment still. 

Mrs. St. Grorer. Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuatrman. Mrs. St. George has the floor. 

Mrs. Sr. Greorer. One more question on the subject of custodial 
employees. One of our recommendations was that some consideration 
be given to uniform pay to custodial employees in the Federal service. 


While I recognize that that is not solely a part of the Post Office 
Department, I would think it would be considered for all custodial 
employees in the Federal service 

Mr. Burier. The provision of these benefits is not contained in 
our recommendations. I am not speaking for the Department, you 
understand. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorce. Do you not think that would be helpful in the 
LD partment ¢ 

Mr. Hoox. I would imagine that the Civil Service Commission 
might testify on that. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorce. That is all that I have at this time. 

Mr. Burier. I wonder if I might say one thing to Congressman 
Gross. The job description on the foreman job that we were talking 
about was in a postal establishment from a particular place and 
covered a group of approximately 15 people, that is, supervising a 
group of those 15 people, which I wish to emphasize does not cover the 
wide range of foreman jobs which are now found in the postal estab- 
lishment. We are talking about a job-to-job comparison. 

Mr. Gross. I will await your statement as to comparisons. 

Mr. Burier. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Hook advises that he has an important ap- 
pointment and we are going to release him with the understanding 
we will be calling him back again the first of the week. 

Mr. Hoox. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHatrMan. Unless you have a question. Mrs. Harden is going 
to inquire. 

Mrs. Harpen. Mr. Chairman, I shall not detain Mr. Hook. Perhaps 
the other gentleman can answer the questions I have in mind. 

First, I should like to congratulate General Summerfield and you 
gentlemen, his assistants, for the efforts which you have made and 
are making to solve this very complex problem which is before us. 
From the Postmaster General’s statement I am wondering if I am 
correct in my understanding that no individual salary would be 
decreased as a result of this plan? 


Mr. Hoox. That is correct. 
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Mrs. Harven. And further that the fourth-class postmasters and 
rural carriers would be excluded from the initial installation? 

Mr. Hoon. That is correct. 

Mrs. Harpen. However, they could be added, so the General’s 
statement indicated, later under a special formula still to be developed. 
{ am wondering if you are working on this special formula at this 
time. If not, when do you contemplate beginning such work ? 

Mr. Hoox. I think Mr. Butler and Mr. Nelson can answer that in 
more detail, Mrs. Harden. 

Mrs. Harpen. Thank you. 

The CHarrmMan. All right, Mr. Butler. Thank you, sir. Do you 
have the question before you ? 


s 


Mr. Burier. The question is when we contemplate working out 
the formula. The answer is that work is proceeding on the formula 
at the present time. Considerable investigation and research has 
been done. Considerable more would need to be done in order to be 
sure that it could be applied equitably to a large group of people, 
as we have mentioned, working under widely different conditions, 
so in direct answer to your question, ths it is now going on. 

Mrs. Harpen. How much longer do you think it will require before 
vou do have a plan? 

Mr. Butter. I don’t think I would be in a position to give a specific 
date to you. 

Mrs. Harpen. Thank you. Mr. Gross was saying that perhaps 
that question had been answered the other day. I regret th: at it was 
impossible for me to be present at that time, but I had to attend two 
other committee meetings. Thank you. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Reams. 

Mr. Reams. In the establishment of grades I notice on page 52 of 


the study that the city carrier is in gr ade 4, The rural carrier is in 
grade 5. In addition to the salary of the grade the rural carrier also 


has certain other allowances. I am not opposed to the rural carrier 
having them, but it seems to me like the foot soldier is certainly equal 
in effort and also in requirements for dealing with people to the 
rural carriers. 

Why was that difference made in the classification ? 

Mr. Butter. Congressman, I would like to go into that question in 
some detail. 

Mr. Lyons First of all, Congressman, I would like to say this: 
That I am sure you know that it was stated that this plan would not 
be immediately applic able to the rural carrier. One reason for that 
was that a rural carrier works 6 days a week and sometimes he only 
works part time. Some rural carriers only work 5 or 6 hours a day; 
some work 4. This overall plan with the grades and so on was meant 
to indicate level of responsibility and the total rates shown were based 
on a 40-hour week. 

Therefore, the tremendous task remaining is to develop a formula 
which would apply to the rural carrier and give him a fair compensa- 
tion for his duties and still take into consideration the hours he works. 
The Congress has given to the Postmaster General the responsibility 
for assignment of duties to employees. 

In developing this plan it was our hope that the Congress would give 
to the Postmaster General also the same delegation with regard to 
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establishing the level of the job within a rate structure, which the 
Congress would decide, as has been given in the case of other Federal 
employees through the Civil Service Commission and the various 
agencies under the Classification Act. 

With that preliminary Mr. Butler, I believe, can tell you the differ- 
ence in the duties of the carrier in the city and the difference in the 
rural areas that resulted in a different level. That level may not result 
in more pay for the rural carrier, because the hours worked will enter 
into it. 

Mr. Reams. Let me ask one more question of you Mr. Lyons. 

I thought the classifications 4 and 5 had nothing to do with the 
amount of hours a man worked, that it was based on responsibility 
and difficulty. 

Mr. Lyons. That is absolutely correct. 

Mr. Reams. I fail to see where the rural carrier on that kind of a 
basis has any different training or any different responsibility, any 
different ability to get along with people, that would put him in a 
different category from the ¢ ity carrier. 

I am not speaking at all of the salary although putting him in grade 
5 places him on a different salary base with the city carrier. 

Mr. Lyons. They are in a different level of job responsibility, just 
as you have stated. I was asking Mr. Butler to tell you what was 
in the job description of the rural carriers as compared to the city 
carriers that made his recommendation be that they be in different 
levels of responsibility. Mr. Butler will explain that part to you. 

Mr. Burier. Congressman, I would like to, as a preliminary, ‘discuss 
the basic way 1n which ow group determined a recommendation for 
putting any job in any grade. It won't take too long and I think it 
may be e nlightening to ie specific i you raise. In classifying 
jobs or rating them in terms of responsibility and difficulty in com- 
parison to other jobs there are seve al methods in wide ‘ly accepted use. 

Mr. Lyons discussed a couple of them in his initial presentation. 
One of them is a ranking of the job in terms of the overall description, 
what it says, what is implied in terms of responsibility and difficulty, 
sothat t ie total job « in be compared to a tot: al job : and “ eood judeme nt 
made as to whether the distinction is a fair one. 

For example, the job of a bookkeeper with the job of a superintendent 
of finance can be examined and since there is such a sizable difference 
in semanaibillitcs it can be seen by examination. 

In order to evaluate or measure the ditferences between a large group 
of jobs which are superficially the same on a fair and defensible 
basis it is customary to break down the requirements of a job into 
factors or phases. This is done for several reasons. Each Ba ndstnae 
of the job can be determined by examination, discussion, and ans lysis, 
and the element of subjective « opinion, individual judgment, or preju- 
dice reduced, since each factor has to be considered one at a time. 

The factors that were applied in making a general evaluation or 
measurement or weighing of these jobs in this study were the follow- 
ing: One was responsibility, and this responsibility—I will read briefly 
from our survey plan: 

Measures the extent of accountability for results both directly in terms of 
individual control over policies, methods, results, and assets, or indirectly in 
terms of the work done by individuals under the supervision of this position. 
Responsibility is a measure of quality, that is, of the degree and complexity of 
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analystic ability, judgment, and timeliness involved in making decision or 
taking action related to policies, procedures, methods, and assets. This is called 
responsibility level. 

Responsibility is also a measure of quantity of the number of individuals that 
are deer pendent on a supervisory or leading position for final decision, judgment, 
organization, and so on. 

There is one additional factor which has to be examined very closely 
and that is the result of mistakes or the degree to which the individual 
can control the actions that we are talking about responsibility for. 
We can get to that a little later when we get to the specific jobs. 

The next factor that was measured was knowledge, and we are not 
talking here about hiring standards or what may be written into the 
regulations as to what a person has to know to take the examination 
or get employed. We are talking about a judgement based on review, 
and discussion, and observation of the job as to the degree of skill 
either in terms of experience or education or a combination of both 
which is required to do the work. 

Again, we wouldn’t be measuring how much experience is required 
to do the work well. A man may be much more effective on the job 
when he had it 4 or 5 years. He may have progressed in that time 
in salary or he may not have, or he may be of much more value in 
that time. 

What is the rule in job evaluation? You assess what is required to do 
the job properly on a normal minimum basis. 

The third measuring stick that we used in reviewing the jobs was 
contacts, what I think is generally called in the postal service public 
relations, but which also has an important aspect of internal relations 
with departments and agencies. The Post Office, of course, as a serv- 
ice organization requires that as a very important part of the job re- 
sponsibility both in dealing with the public and in dealing with other 
divisions and members. 

We must consider in that factor, too, what is the result of bad public 
relations. Taking an example in business or industry, a route milk- 
man has a positive responsibility for public relations. If he doesn’t 
aes that responsibility not only will the people on his route be angry, 

but they will probably go to another milk company. 

This is not said in any sense to detract from the importance of the 
public relations in the postal service, but to indicate that if we are 
evaluating jobs within a situation we have to consider what the worker 
can do about it and what the results are. 

The last aspect that we looked at was physic: al requi rements. That 
was broken down in two ways: Working conditions in terms of dirt, 
noise, exposure, hazards, and so on, and the second, in effort and 
strength requirements. Those are four guideposts which are used in 
appraising the relative worth of these jobs and these were used 1 
this situation. 

All these factors or elements in a job requirement don’t have equal 
value. I think if you were asked as a snap question, what are we 
paying these people most for in any job, say, except machine operator, 
mechanic or something, your answer might be, first of all, for responsi- 

bility. 

In other cases, such as a mechanic, you might be paying him for 
skill. In some of your high level public relations jobs, you might be 
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paying for contacts. In some of your messy jobs where there is little 
responsibility, you may be paying primarily for bad working condi- 
tions, to those are not weighted “equally in considering the relative 
standing of each job. 

In our plan and study responsibility as such was weighted heavier 
than any of the other factors. Knowledge was rated sec ‘ond in w eight 
within a job and physic al requirements and environment were 
weighted third in relative importance. This is consistent in all cases 
with job evaluation plans developed in private industry, developed 
and used by the Army, the Navy, the Atomic Energy Commission, the 
office and clerical tri ade and service plans developed that have been 
used widely by the National Metal Trades Association, and by 6 or 7 
plans that I can think of developed and applied by our own ‘firm, so 
that our combined approach in this situation was consistent with what 
has been applied fairly and successfully in a number of job evaluation 
situations. 

In the relative standing, therefore, of the rural carrier and the city 
carrier I would explain our recommendation in this way. In terms 
of fiscal responsibility, knowledge of different postal operations, 
knowledge of varied operations, the rural carrier in some senses is 
equal to a one-man post office in terms of the variety of kinds of in- 
formation that has to be given, information that has to be obtained, 
transactions that have to be carried on. The time required on a com- 
parable basis to learn all facets of the rural carrier job appeared to be 
a longer time than that required to learn all facets of the city carrier 
job on a starting basis. We are not talking about how long it takes 
to get to be a good carrier over a period of 20 to 25 years. 

In physical conditions it is fair to say that the physical effort 
required and exposure to unpleasant conditions in the city carrier 
job would have to be weighted heavier. In weighing, therefore, the 
overall responsibility, the skill and knowledge of varied operations 
required, as against the distinguishing factor of physical conditions, 
the rural carrier came in our study to be a recommended level above 
the city carrier. This is without reference to the exact take-home pay 
which would result in the apportionment of some administrative 
formula. 

Mr. Reams. But the take-home pay would be different on the basis 
of the same number of hours. 

Mr. Burier. Leaving aside the question of different mileages and 
so on, the take-home pay would be different on the basis of the same 
number of hours. One job is at one pay level and the next one at a 
pay level one slot higher, yes. 

Mr. Reams. Understand, I appreciate your standards by which you 
have arrived at this conclusion. I think that this is an excellent 
study of standards and study of the job evaluation, but when it comes 
to the actual point for which this bill is being introduced, that is. 
with reference to a salary raise, I cannot quite understand it. I 
agree with your major premise and the minor premises, but I do not 
follow your conclusion in this. 

Having lived on rural routes a good part of my life and on city 
carrier routes, I cannot see where in any way there is any appreciable 
difference in the equipment that a man has to have by way of educa- 
tion and training, except for the difference that the job happens to 
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have, but no appreciable difference that would make a difference in a 
pay rate between the two. 

Mr. Lyons. Mr. Congressman, perhaps I can clarify the Post Office 
Department’s position on that a little bit. Of course, it would be 
almost impossible for the Congress to sit here and evaluate itself the 
levels of different jobs, 600 and some of them, which levels change 
due to assignments of responsibility by the Postmaster General. 

In this particular case, as in others, the Post Ofhce Department man- 
agement feels that it has assigned to the rural carrier additional re 
sponsibilities which in effect make him a sort of a traveling post oflice, 
which makes his position a higher level of responsibility position than 
it does the city carrier’s position. That is in a nutshell the substance 
of it. 

Mr. Reams. If that were true, a Congressman from a rural district 
ought to have higher pay than a Congressman from a city district. 

Mr. Lyons. I agree with you that I think they all ought to have 
higher pay, but the facts are that the Congressman’s duties in the 
rural district do not differ very much from those in the city district 
and the duties of the rural mail carrier do differ from the city 
carrier. 

Mr. Reams. I appreciate very much the patience with which you 
gentlemen have answered the question, but I have to admit I am still 
not convinced, although as a job evaluation I think you have done a 
remarkable job. It has many good features. I have read it over 
and studied every page of this report. I had some difficulty in pick- 
ing out things that [ could disagree with. 

Mr. Lyons. There is one other item of interest that I might add. 
I am sure the Congressman already knows that the rate for rural 
carriers presently on a full-time basis is higher than is for the present 
salary of a city carrier. 

“Mr. Reams. Yes, I know that, but Iam not sure that is right. That 
is one of the things J thought you were going to correct in this study. 

Mr. Lyons. I think any correction would come rather in the appli 
cation of the formula for the time worked rather than the level of the 
job in this case. 

Mr. Reams. That is all. Thank you. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Boland, do you have any questions at this 
time ¢ 

Mr. Botanp. I think Mr. Moss has asked very pertinent questions 
here relating to the job comparisons. I am specifically interested in 
the information that you are to come up with. However, let me ask 
you: Do you have any information now on what you used in private 
industry or in Government, or what jobs in those two phases have you 
compared with the city carriers ? 

Mr. Burcer. Is the question addressed to me ? 

Mr. scar Yes. 

Mr. Butter. There is no direct industrial comparison or business 
comparison or, I think, even municipal comparison to the job of city 

carrier. The question is equivalent to perhaps, the telephone com- 
pany, they determine the going rate for telephone operators. The 
city carrier is a large group of the postal establishment and is not, 
at least in our judgment, comparable on a direct one-for-one basis, 
without making some suppositions, to any job in private industry. 
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Mr. Botaxp. Do you have some comparisons with the distribution 


>in private industry o1 (;,overnment / 
Mr. Buruer. We have comparisons with some levels of distribution 
Mr. Boranp. I underst you compare the railroad window clerks 
e nde erks the post offices. How about the regular 
List it clerks ¢ 
Mr. Butier. Does the Cor oressman feel that is a reasonable com- 


XOLAND. I think it is eee ison 5 yes. 


[r. ] 
Mr. Burier. The distr tion clerk in el of « lificulty within the 
stal establishment y es dely by, : aicemnatidaaaath the number 
f ditterent ite - re required to be known and the number of 
sorts which are required to be held in memory by the dis 
( erkK, adepenaimng on p s assignment. and also by the working 
on s. In some individual neni 
e made in mail-order establishments which do not necessari! 
he knowledge of as many skills or as many items as ail 
eTKs, Sl lay ndicated a soing rate of approximately 
$3.343 private business for work of comparable skill. 
I call to vour attent . to the fact, that in many cases work 
type is done in business by women. 


Mr. Botanp. That is all, Mr. Chairman. Thank you. 

Mr. Atexanper. Mr. Butler, in an 16, how the new pay plan 

fects people in the postal service, what consideration, if any, was 
to the percentage of workers attected in these ditterent. classi- 


Mr. Burier. Are you referring to what the overall distribution of 
people would be within the postal service ? 

Mr. Avexanper. That is correct. For instance, there under dis- 
tribution clerk and city carriers what percentage of postal workers 

ild be affected under those two classifications ? 

Mr. Burier. I can answer that in fairly specific terms, Mr. Con- 


gressmal At present there are ap proximately 125,000 city carrier 
Phe distribution clerk figure I wouldn’t have exactly, but the total 
umber of reg ir clerks is in excess of 200,000 peop le, divided among 
anv categories of clerks 


Mr. Auexanper. Then your percentage is rather high on those two 

[ cannot help but wonder what percentage of your city carriers 

ind distribution clerks have the maximum amount of service that 
"i d put them in the maximum pay. 

‘Mr. Burier. At present ? 

Mr. AuExanper. Yes. 

Mr. Burter. I believe about 60 percent of the regulars are at or 
ibove the statutory maximum, that is, either at $4,070 or within the 
longevity grades. 

Mr. Avexanper. I could not help but notice that the increase on 
these two groups was parti cularly lower than many of your other 
recommendations and I wonder what effect that might have on vour 
personnel proble Mm. pé irticular ly raising your minimum wage $300 and 
your maximum only $100, as to these people who had worked dili- 
gently over the years in these jobs, and particularly in small offices 
where they have to do practically everything in the post office. 
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I mean the job is not as definite as it is in some of the larger offices. 
Do you think that would have any effect? It seems to me you would 
have a definite personnel problem ? 

Mr. Burter. I think I could make one answer from the point of 
view of the study and the recommendations, and that Assistant Post- 
master Lyons should answer from the Department viewpoint. 

In the study, and based on the varied evidence which we en- 
countered, this appears to be a fair and reasonable salary in the light 
of today’s conditions for this kind of work, but the need for upward 
adjus tment appeared sharper in the starting rates than in the maxi- 
mum rates, so that it is not an accident, but an actual determination 
that makes that starting rate higher than the increase in the maximum 
rate. 

As to the impact of that upon the people, I think Mr. Lyons might 
answer better than I. 

Mr. Lyon. Of course, there are no people, including postal em- 
ployees, who would not like to have considerably more money and 
the more that we can give, I am sure the better they would like it, but 
what we were presenting to the Congress was a wage structure which 
would be competitive with positions on the outside. 

We found that the starting rates were too low, that our average 
rate was nearer being aenneNae, so naturally the amount of in- 
crease at the bottom in order to make us compare favorably with 
positions outside the post: al service had to be increased more than 
the rate at the top. Iam sure that every city carrier and every clerk 
would like to have a great deal more than that, but as officers of 
the Federal Government we are charged with an obligation to all 
of the people, not just the postal employees to whom we do have a 
primary obligation. 

In connection with the multifunction clerks that you spoke of a few 
minutes ago in the smaller offices, many of those would fall in a 
grade higher than the grade shown there that you mentioned, al 
though a great percentage of clerks are in that grade. If their duties 
involved multifunctions and were more difficult on the basis of the 
position descriptions, they would be among the 20 percent roughly 
that would fall in the higher level of responsibility, and the rate for 
that, of course, is $3,780 to $4,560 instead of $3,480 to $4,170. 

Mr. Atexanper. In other words, if they are carrying out the higher 
function you are going to classify them as to their duties in that class 

Mr. Lyons. Yes. 

Mr. Moss. Would you yield at that point ? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Yes. 

Mr. Moss. Getting back to the city carriers, you indicated your desire 
here, and I do not challenge it, was to create a competitive salary 
structure, but there has been an admission that it is difficult to de- 
termine just what you are going to compare the carrier with, the type 
of criteria you use in est ablis hing what constitutes competitive pay 
structure, so in any determination it must of necessity be an arbitrary 
determination as to just where they fit into the scheme of things. 

You do have a great ms jority or a high percentage of postal em- 
ployees in that category. ‘The starting ‘salary is to be increased to 
$210 and the top salary $100. I want to deal with that matter of 
responsibility. I think that we, each of us here, have a responsibility 
to the public just as much as the administrative officers of Government 
have that responsibility. 
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I think we take it not one bit less lightly than you do, but I think 
we also have a responsibility to pay our employees an adequate and 
decent American standard of pay. I know that in my own district 
the majority of my newspapers, and literally thousands of people in 
all walks of life, have written me their views that they regard the 
salaries paid these letter carriers as being grossly inadequate, and 
compared with the salaries paid in other types of employment in my 
district that isa fact. I think we should try to determine the validity 
of the criteria we use and agree upon, and just as certainly as pos- 
sible inquire into these facts in order to determine whether we are being 
fair in setting those salaries. I think there are some criteria that 
might be adopted arbitrarily. 

I would be interested in just what standard was finally determined 
upon as the basis for comparing a carrier in this list of salaries. I 
would direct that to Mr. Butler. 

Mr. Burier. Congressman, in determining or recommending an 
overall salary plan in an establishment of any size, whether there has 
been a classification plan previously or not, it is not customary nor 
practical nor even desirable to attempt to set all basic salaries in line 
with every individual salary being paid in individu: il companies for 
what is adjudged that kind of work. The logical outcome of such a 
procedure would be to have probably three or four hundred thousand 
different salary rates in the postal service instead of 92 to 100. 

Mr. Moss. I would like to make this observation. I have sat over 
the past 5 years through quite a number of salary hearings. We have 
lad available to us in my State some of the top firms of consultants in 
working over and studying salary structures. I think the Jacobs Co. 
of Chicago is one with which you are probably quite familiar. 

Mr. Buruer. I am. 

Mr. Moss. And they acted as consultants to our committee on a 
number of occasions. I think that therefore I have a certain famil- 
iarity with the procedures of arriving at this determination. We have 
here frozen down in the third grade on chart 16 the letter carrier. I 
am just wondering how he was placed there. Was it first that you 
determined the lowest end of the pay scale and then tried to maintain 
a relationship internally in the salary structure? Is it brought 
about because of the compression at the top in the case here? You 
had the postmaster at Wichita and I notice that in the past salary 
of a postmaster was an 11-to-1 ratio with that of the custodian. Now 
it is supposed to be about 4 to 1. That comparison does not neces- 
sarily mean that the lower salaries came up too fast. It might also 
mean that the higher salary did not come up rapidly enough. 

Mr. Burer. Th: it was our conclusion. 

Mr. Moss. And taking the comparisons over into private industry, 
[ think we can recognize very readily that in private industries your 
upper salary rates move just about as quickly as lower salaries. We 
do not have that in Government. It is not as flexible. I am in- 
terested in how we place them in this category and determined upon 
these minimums. Was it felt that it was enough to do the job, or did 
it have a direct relation to some given group of e mployees in private 
or in governmental work ? 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Dowdy. 

Mr. Dowpy. I understand under these proposals of grades or job 
descriptions, whatever it is, you have attempted, you feel, to make the 
jobs competitive with private industry; is that right? 
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Mr. Lyons. The salary structure, yes. 
Mr. Dowpy. I believe some of you used the term that you made it 
“favorably competitive”; is that correct ? 

Mr. Lyons. I would not say favorably competitive. I would say 
it is reasonably competitive. 

Mr. Dowpy. Do I take it you mean by that, it is not less favorable 
than private industry nor more favorable ? 

Mr. Lyons. Let me put it this way: In most communities the postal 
worker would be at an advantage over comparable jobs in private 
industry under this schedule. There are certain very high-cost area 
and one of them is the immediate area of San Francisco-Oakland on 
the west coast, where we would be just competitive, not favorably 
competitive. 

Mr. Downy. If I understand you then, to make it favorably com- 
petitis ve everywhere you would have to have different pay scales for 
different parts of the country ¢ 

Mr. Lyons. Yes, that would be true. That was taken into con- 
sideration very carefully in connection with this study, the question 
as to whether we should recommend area rates. The reason we did 
not was that, first of all, we found that we have 41,000 areas in the 
postal establishment nationally. To establish going rates in each 
particular area would be a tremendous administrative task and tre- 
mendously expensive. 

Mr. Dowpy. It would be practically impossible. 

Mr. Lyons. Almost impossible. Secondly, we found by going to 
industry that the trend has been toward a national rate structure 

and in going to an area rate structure we would then be seeming to 
go counter to an existing trend rather than along with it. 

Mr. Dowpy. I think you are right about that. 

Mr. Lyons. Therefore, there will be areas where it still will be 
difficult for the Postal Establishment to recruit the better employees. 
On the other hand, to raise the entire level of the salary structure to 
compete favorably with the very highest cost area in the country and, 
for instance, an area where the Government has moved in with a 
major atomic installation or something of that sort, where labor is 
extremely scarce, would raise the level of the salary structure beyond 
all reason for the rest of the country. 

Therefore, we have tried to arrive at something which would make 
us in some areas just barely competitive, but in most areas favorably 

competitive. 

Mr. Moss. Would the gentleman yield at that point? 

Mr. Downy. Yes. 

Mr. Moss. I would like to ask the question there if there is, and 
you indicate that to be the case, a trend nationally among major 
employers to set a national scale. Is it not true that the determination 
of that scale is in the areas where the majority of their employees 
work? The scale.does not tend to the lower end of the : average, but 
rather to the higher end of the average, just a little above the medium 
level. 

Mr. Lyons. What I meant by that, sir, was that the rates are moving 
closer together and since there have been no wage decreases nationally 
in quite a few years, naturally the lower rates are moving toward 
the higher rather than the reverse. 
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Mr. Moss. And in the instances where a national rate is established 
it would be almost certain that the determination would come about as 
a result of the largest number of employees, because in effecting any 
agreement with the employees certainly the majority of them would 
have the controlling voice in the negotiations. 

I think that we have a high concentration of postal employees in 
some of our major cities and perhaps it would be determined upon 
accepting the averages in those areas as a criterion rather than national 
averages. We might be aiming toward just a little above the medium 
level and making it possible in the higher cost areas to continue to 
attract the type of employees. I think traditionally that government, 
whether it is Federal or loc: al, has tried to set a pattern of enlig! itened 
relationship with the employees. We cannot do that if we adopt 
levels that are just barely competitive in a few areas and not quite 
competitive 1 in others, an d I would challenge ve ry ser iously the state- 
ment that you are just barely competitive in San Francisco. 

I would say that you are not at all competitive in San Francisco. 
When you pay labor, just common labor, at the rate of $2 an hour 


as a starting salary or taking an average of $1.85 for the posta] worker, 
I do not think you are competitive. 
I think there is a policy determination there as to how we are 


going to use these figures and J think it should tend tow: aad the liberal 
side rather than the t ight end of the stick. 

Mr. Burier. Congressman, recognizing again that the individual 
situations or individual critical areas may be very different, I would 
like to read from the Wages and Related Benefits Report of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, October 1953—Laborers, material han- 
dling: In the Los Angeles and San Francisco areas—these are aver- 
ages—1.65 per hour and $1.77 per hour respectively. 

Mr. Moss. I would like to have the list of employers who are so 
fortunate as to hire the laborer at that price. 

Mr. Burter. I do not mean to suggest that there are not areas like 
Bakersfield that pay higher. 

Mr. Moss. I think it is far in error and I think the members of our 
committee who visited in the San Francisco-Los Angeles area and 
heard substantial testimony would indicate disagreement with those 
figures. We were there in December and November. 

Mr. Butter. | am not ina position to comment on that. These were 
prepared by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, United States Department 
of Labor. 

Mr. Moss. Statistics re preae nt very interesting use of figures, as you 
well know, and you can do lots of things with them. There are ways 
and manners which sometimes do not give you the true answer. 

Mr. Burter. Highs and lows make up averages, that is true. 

Mr. Dowpy. My question was to understand your contention about 
the grades you have set for the salary rates you have proposed. I was 
not intending to express an opinion about them myself at all. I want 
you to understand that. There is one other question. I may have 
been confus ed by th 1e testin pony civen on Wednesd: AY. 

We asked about the number of re hy in the Post Office Depart- 
ment and the total figure was given us of 504,000. It may be im- 
material here, but we have that figure the record, 504.514. Before 
the Appropriations Subcommittee I think the figure of around 516,000 
was given, as an average, and this figure given us was stated to be an 
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average a day or so ago, the number of employees in the Post Office 
Department. Why the difference between the figure given us and 
that given the Appropriations Subcommittee ? 

Mr. Lyons. I am sorry, Congressman, I am not familiar offhand 
with the differences between those two figures. Of course, with a 
half million employees, even from month to month you have a very 
sizable variation in the totals. We do expect to have a few more 
because the mails are steadily increasing, of course. 

Mr. Downy. As I understand the figures given the subcommittee, 
that was the average for this year and you expect to reduce that by 
about a thousand or a little over a thousand this coming year. 

Mr. Burter. It may shed light on that point, Congressman, to recall] 
that there are hundreds of thousands literally of substitute and part- 
time peop ‘le in the post: il service so that even ap portioning or estimat- 
ing the number of those on a full-time basis, the actual number on 
the force must be recognized as fluctuating from time to time, not 
only seasonally, but in equivalent people on the force. 

Mr. Dowpy. I understand that. I am talking about averages. | 
understand that was what we were talking about the other day. 

Mr. Hagen. Will you vield the floor ? 

Mr. Downy. Yes. 

The Cratrrman. Mr. Hagen. 

Mr. Hagen. When we were in Minneapolis for a hearing last fall 
we received testimony that the common highway and ditch diggers 
were getting about $2 an hour and that would be the starting pay and 
it would be the same for a period of time, of course. We also received 
testimony, as IT recall, that the starting pay for the clerk or letter 
carrier was somewhat less than that. I think it was $1.62 or some- 
thing like that. 

Mr. Burver. $1.6114. 

Mr. Hagen. That would indicate to us, at least in Minneapolis and 
St. Paul, that the starting salary for clerks and carriers was consider- 
ably too low and that the caliber of applicants for those jobs was not 
as high as it had been in previous years because of the fact that the 
wages paid the common laborer were relatively higher than the start 
ing salaries of clerks and carriers. Do you have any figures on 
Minneapolis and St. Paul on that type of employee? 

Mr. Burier. We did not accumulate specific figures in those cities. 
Specific checks were based on rates in Chicago, New Yor k, San Fran- 
cisco, Oakland, the major Texas cities, and the Deep South, but we 
would refer to the plant occupation manuf: acturing rates in the Mid- 
west in the same publications, October 1953, Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics, where labor handling in the manufacturing plants had an average 
rate of $1.53. As an example, I think if I am correctly informed that 
the streetcleaner group in New York City is at a substantially higher 
rate than either the entrance rate for some of your postal people or 
the entrance rate in industry in general, so I would have no basis to 
question your statement. 

Mr. Hacen. But the average is somewhat lower perhaps than $2 
an hour? 

Mr. Burier. As indicated by large-scale survey by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, ves. 

Mr. Hacen. Of course in a period of a short labor supply, then the 
higher level is the one that is important, because the workers natu 
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rally will not take a job at $1.62 per hour if they can get one at $2 per 
hour. 

Mr. Lyons. Unless there is a progression in the one and not in the 
other, sir. 

Mr. Burter. I think it would be unfair not to call to mind that in 
the attractiveness of the postal service to entry people, there is also 
at present the question of obtaining a permanent fulltime career job, 
which is not so easy as it once was. 

Mr. Hacen. I recall Wednesday the Whitten amendment—— 

Mr. Lyons. That is the difficulty now in recruiting in many areas, 
that the men feel that they never can achieve permanent status and 
that is a very major problem for the recruiting in the postal field 
service. 

Mr. Hacen. What is the number of hours weekly that a carrier 
clerk works? Is it the same for a clerk? 

Mr. Lyons. Yes; 40 hours. 

Mr. Hacen. The same wage of course, generally speaking. 

Mr. Lyons. Yes; at present. 

Mr. Hagen. And in the case of industrial production workers, their 
time was about 40 hours, too ? 

Mr. Lyons. It is, sir, except that the charts which we showed in- 
clude the overtime paid to production workers and I believe the aver- 
age at present is just short of 41 hours a week, and for that last hour, 
of course, they receive time and a half rather than straight time and 
our chart included the total earnings, not just the str: aight- time earn- 
ings of production workers. 

Mr. Hagen. Another subject now. On page 16 of your chart, which 
shows how the new pay plan affects people in the postal service, let 
me ask you this question: How does the proposed rate for distribu- 
tion clerk and city carrier of $3,480 minimum and $4,170 maximum 
compare to the present average rural carrier pay at this time? You 
indicated before that the rural carrier got more money under the old 
rate. What would be the comparison of the new rate for clerks and 
carriers compared to the old rate for rural carriers ? 

Mr. Burier. The answer made at that time was that the range for 
the rural carrier is at least ashigh. The present range as I understand 
it for the rural carrier is $5,330 per year at the top ments but exclu- 
sive of the allowance for equipment maintenance. I do not have the 
average earnings of rural carriers. They are obtainable I think. 

Mr. Hacen. In other words, the present top rural carrier pay is 
higher than the proposed top pay for carriers and clerks; is that 
right ¢ 

Mr. Bburier. That is correct. 

Mr. Hagen. On page 16 also we have the mail handler mentioned. 
He is probably at grade 3 and you give the present rate and pro- 
posed rate. What would be the present rate for grades 1 and 2? 

Mr. Burier. The propose. drates 1 and 2. 

Mr. Hacen. The proposed rates for 1 and 2 are $2,750 to $3,320 and 
$2,960 to $3,560, but what would be the present rate for grades 1 and 
2 compared to the old rate ? 

Mr. Butter. The present rate for most of the people who are in 
grade 1 is $2,870 to $3,270 and the present rate for most of the people 
who are in grade 2 would be either $2,870 to $3,270 or $3,170 to $3,470. 
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There is a wide range of different kinds of jobs in those broad cate- 
gories at present. 

Mr. Hagen. In the case of first-class postmasters, how many differ- 
ent salary points do you have in this new proposal? In other words, 
there is a first-class office of a certain volume of business and another 
one of a higher volume, and so on. How many different grades do 
you have for a first-class postmester ? 

Mr. Burter. There would be'l2 different salary grades. 

Mr. Hagen. How many do you have at the present time / 

Mr. Netson. Twenty-one at the present aa Congressman. 

Mr. Burrer. Recalling that they are single rates at the present time. 

Mr. Hacen. In other words, you are going to have it simplified 
and only have 12 now. Where would the lowest first-class postmaster 
start in the scale from 1 to 20 grades? I am talking about first 
class. 

Mr. Burier. I want to correct my statement, Congressman, we are 
talking about 10 different grades of first-class postmasters. 

Mr. Hacen. In this new proposal. 

Mr. Burier. Yes. The lowest one should start at the minimum 
of $5,490 to $6,600. That isthe present grade 9. 

Mr. Hagen. What would be the comparison with that same post- 
master under the old scale ¢ 

Mr. Burier. In the old scale the bottom salary rate for the first- 
class postmaster is, I believe, $5,370, which is a single rate, so there 
would be an increase of $120 at the minimum going up to $1,230 at 
the maximum of the new range. 

Mr. Hagen. How is that maximum determined, by years of service, 
increase of volume, or both, or what ¢ 

Mr. Burier. Our recommendation has been that within that level 
of responsibility, assuming that the relative position of the post office 
and the grade of the job stays the same, the postmaster would progress 
to and including the middle of the proposed range by automatic length 
of service, and it is recommended that thereafter he be promoted to 
the top of the range by merit increase subject to performance rating, 
one step atatime. 

Mr. Hagen. That is all for now 

The Cuatrman. If it is the will of the committee that we continu 
to examine the members of the Postal Department, on Tuesday we 
will do so. Otherwise, if we are through for the present we will meet 
on Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday of next week and we will 
give consideration to the testimony of the postal employees on Tues- 
day, beginning, however, with me mbers of our own committee who care 
to make statements at that time. 

On behalf of the committee I want the representatives of the Post 
Office Department to know that we appreciate your attendance here 
and the testimony that you have given. We are asking you to stand 
by. We will be calling you back for further inquiry, I am sure. 
The committee is adjourned until next Tuesday at 10 o’clock. 

(Thereupon, the hearing adjourned at 12: 10 p.m. Friday, February 
19, 1954, to reconvene on Tuesday, February 23, 1954, at 10 a. m.) 





